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hig. 1. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA 


Equestrian Statue and Tomb of Paolo Savelli 


Venice. 8. Maria det Frari 








THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF 
PAOLO SAVELLI IN THE FRARI 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


statue of the fifteenth century, the Paolo Savelli (ca. 1406) in the 

Frari (Fig. 1). It stands at the beginning of the early Renaissance 
as a masterpiece of the new realism, as the Colleoni does at the end. Although 
a most impressive monument in its simplicity, in the lively forward stride of 
horse and rider and the perfect harmony between the two, it has been treated 
very casually in literature and is, therefore, little known to the public. As 
partial excuse for this neglect, it must be said that it is placed very high on 
the wall (ca. 20-30 ft.) and that its author is unknown. 

It is not cast in costly bronze like the Colleoni, nor is it placed in so con- 
spicuous a position, but the cechnique in which it is executed (wood, gesso 
and other materials) is hardly less complicated and its artistic effect certainly 
not inferior. In some descriptions it is said that the horse was originally gilded, 
which would mean that it was an imitation of gilded bronze. But while the 
ornaments of the marble sarcophagus are richly gilded, the horse seems to 
have its original color painted upon the gesso, which was once probably white 
but is now gray. The original contrast of the white horse with the shining 
armor, the red cap and velour mantle of the rider and the red trimmings of 
the horse must have been startling. The realistic pink of the horse’s mouth and 
nose speaks for the fact that the original color of the statue has not changed 
very much except for darkening by time and dirt. 

We know of a few smaller models of horses in wood and of one large one 
from the later Quattrocento, and we are told that one of the competitors for 
the Colleoni executed his horse in this material. But our monument is not a 
model—it is a finished statue, including the rider made in the same material. 
In this respect it is practically unique as well as in the high quality of its 
execution. In Italian art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was, 
as far as we know, only one other comparable example which, however, was 
early destroyed. That was the equestrian statue of Gian Tedesco (ca. 1394) 
the condottiere of Siena, a work of Jacopo della Quercia upon which his 
early fame rested. Vasari, appreciating the artistry of this work,’ speaks at 
length of its unusual technique and the remarkable ability of its nineteen 


V ew possesses besides Verrocchio’s Colleoni a second equestrian 
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year old creator. The description is too well known to be repeated here. 
Whether the technique described by Vasari is exactly the same as that of 
our statue in Venice could be decided only after careful study at close range. 
But it seems quite likely because there are no visible cracks in the surface 
where the boards of the wood would have been joined. And this is an essential 
point. For, according to Vasari, Jacopo’s invention was to construct a skeleton 
of horse and rider out of wood and to add the other sections reproducing the 
flesh, the muscles, and skin in other material like rough linen, gesso and so on, 
resulting in a solid surface, not easily cracked like clay. We should mention 
also that the horse of Gian Tedesco is described as white in color, and that the 
rider stood upon his tomb in a chapel of Siena Cathedral until 1404, when 
it was removed into another part of the church. It was destroyed in 1506 by 
Pandolfo Petrucci, the tyrant of Siena. 

Gian Tedesco served under Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the despot of Milan, and 
so did Paolo Savelli a decade or so later. This extraordinary commander of the 
Venetian army belonged to the old Roman family of the Savelli which, to- 
gether with the Colonna, Orsini, Gaetani and Anibaldi, ruled over medieval 
Rome. After first successfully leading the army of King Charles III of Naples,” 
he went to Milan and then was engaged by the Venetians, who probably paid 
him the highest salary of his career, for Venice was at that time at the height 
of its power and great wealth assembled by its trade with the East. 

In the last decades of the fourteenth century the Republic had defeated the 
rival sea power of Genoa. The first years of the new century were devoted 
to the fight against the communities surrounding Venice on the terra ferma 
like Padua, Treviso, Verona, Ferrara and Ravenna. Only after these had been 
subdued could the Venetian Republic proceed to extend its trade routes and 
colonies in the Near East. This struggle took place from the second decade 
of the fifteenth century on, mainly under the guidance of the Doge Francesco 
Foscari.* Paolo Savelli’s activity was a link in the chain of the territorial ac- 
quisitions around Venice. He fought successfully against the rulers of Padua, 
the Carrara family, and when he died at the doors of Padua (October 3, 1405), 
the Republic thought it fit to erect in his memory a richly decorated tomb in 
the Frari. It was the first great official monument erected by the Venetians 
for one of their heroes. 

Most probably it was executed very soon after Savelli’s death, because he 
died of the pestilence and it would have been undesirable to keep the body 
too long in a temporary coffin. Besides, the Republic at once nominated as 
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leader of its army, after Savelli’s death, another famous condottiere from 
Mantua who was likely to capture the eyes of the masses and cause the deeds 
of Savelli to be forgotten. Another curious bit of evidence points to its execu- 
tion soon after Savelli’s death. The maker of the statue was well acquainted 
with the costume Savelli wore, for, when the tomb was opened in 1907, the 
velour mantle which Savelli wears on the statue was found next to the well- 
preserved skeleton.* 

This is important. At a first glance one might be inclined to date the statue 
later than the sarcophagus, for its Renaissance style seems advanced in com- 
parison to the Gothic forms of the tomb itself. Horse and rider have a freedom 
of movement which one would expect to find in the later Quattrocento or 
even the early Cinquecento instead of in the first years of the fourteenth century. 

A closer study reveals, however, that there can be no question that the 
equestrian statue and sarcophagus were composed together and by the same 
outstanding master. With extraordinary skill the horse is placed upon its base 
so that the light from the left brings out its plastic forms to best advantage 
while its diagonal position increases the illusion of depth and volume. The 
light comes from the high narrow Gothic window of the Bernardo chapel 
next to the sacristy, as the photograph shows. It is as if the horseman was riding 
into the light. The sun’s rays model beautifully the horse’s head, his feet and 
the rider’s face. None of the later equestrian statues in San Giovannie Paolo 
can be compared in this respect to the Paolo Savelli, which is very well lighted 
all day long. A great sculptor also reveals himself in the turning in a quarter 
circle of the horse. This cannot be seen in a photograph. We will get an idea 
of it if we realize that the lifted right forefoot of the horse is placed exactly 
above the angle of the left niche of the sarcophagus; the left forefoot rests 
quite on the front brim of the base while the hind legs stand much farther 
back, close to the wall. The horse’s head is, correspondingly, turned somewhat 
to the right, which can be seen only from below in front of the monument. 

If we study the sarcophagus, we find that the statuettes in the niches were 
also created by a master of original ideas and of a remarkable sense for sculp- 
tural effects, as were the horse and rider. This differentiates these statuettes com- 
pletely from the sculptures with which tombs of this sort are commonly deco- 
rated. Such tombs are not rare in Venice and its surroundings, especially in 
Padua and Verona, most of them of the second half of the fourteenth and the 
early fifteenth centuries (Figs. 2 and 3). The three niches are a typical form in 
imitation of a certain type of late Roman sarcophagus in which the niches 
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rise above the lid and contain statuettes. The niches are usually enframed by 
small twisted columns, and the upper border of the tomb is decorated elab- 
orately with gothicized acanthus leaves, while the niches are separated by un- 
decorated plaques of different marble. The consoles carrying the sarcophagus 
in later examples (as we see it in our instance) are frequently decorated with 
shields bearing the coat-of-arms of the deceased and supported by lions’ heads. 

This form of sarcophagus came into use in Padua through the workshop of 
Andriolo de Santi. It is a curious coincidence that the adversaries of Paolo 
Savelli, the Paduan rulers of the Carrara family, were the first to be buried in 
tombs of this type of which the Savelli sarcophagus is one of the last examples. If 
we enter the Eremitani church in Padua (which fortunately in this section was 
not damaged by the war), we pass through a triumphal arch between the 
two large monuments of Ubertino (ca. 1345) and Jacopo de Carrara (ca. 
1350) (Fig. 2) at the right and left of the entrance. Both are works of the 
Andriolo de Santi workshop, which had the task of immortalizing the despots 
of this city. This sculptor was a good decorator, as the chapel of S. Felice 
(1376-1378) in the Santo shows, but not a great sculptor. His figures are 
phlegmatic and heavy, his statues column-like without much movement, fol- 
lowing the general tendency of sculpture toward the end of the Trecento. His 
Madonna statuettes on the Carrara tombs imitate Bonino da Campione’s charm- 
ing creations in Verona and Milan, while the angels in the corners repeat the 
still earlier motives of Giovanni Pisano’s angels in the Arena chapel at Padua. 

Seeing the numerous examples of this type of tomb monument, we must 
conclude that there still existed one or more workshops in Venice at the turn 
of the century deriving from De Santi’s workshop which were able to deliver 
sarcophagi like that of the Savelli monument. A. Venturi observed this rightly 
in the one line devoted to our tomb in his Storia dell’ arte, mentioning it at the 
end of a series of tombs which started with those of the Carrara at Padua. 
Earlier writers like A. G. Meyer and Paoletti deduced from this observation 
that the equestrian statue of Savelli was also of Venetian origin, while recent 
writers of the Guide literature (Giulio Lorenzetti, Gino Fogolari) separate 
the rider in style from the tomb, calling the latter Venetian but giving the first 
to a Tuscan master.® 

Strange to say, while the sarcophagus has been rightly considered to be of 
Venetian origin, it has not been observed that the statuettes in its niches have 
nothing to do with the flat and compact style of the figures usually accompany- 
ing these sarcophagi. They also show an entirely different character which we 
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Vig. 2. ANDRIOLO DE SANTI, Tomb of Jacopo de Carrara 
Padua, Evemitani 


Fig. 3. RINALDINO DI FRANCIA(?), Tomb of Bolparo Family 
Padua, Santo 





lig. 
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4. The Virgin of the Annunciation Fig. 4a. Drawing for the Fonte 
from Savelli Tomb Gata, Siena (detail) New York, 
The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 





believe to be not Venetian but Tuscan, like the rider. Looking up from below, 
we are amazed at the extraordinary originality of the tomb statuettes which 
protrude far from the niches and speak the authoritative language of a great 
master. Who in Venice at that time could have produced anything like the 
Virgin of the Annunciation in the right niche (Fig. 4)? It is true there existed 
still one excellent sculptor’s workshop in Venice, that of the delle Massegne. 
But they are Trecentists, lyrical artists still deriving from Nino Pisano and 
limited to creating individual statues of closed volume. Here we have an 
artist who suddenly breaks the volume apart and lets a storm wind penetrate 
the heavy drapery tc shake it through and through like thin paper. This 
dramatic style of wildly flowing curves was quite unknown in Venice. Similarly 
the Madonna statue in the center (Figs. 5 and 8) is pressed into a new mold. 
The Child is no longer held sideways and parallel to the body of the Virgin, 
as was usual, but stands out at a right angle (see profile view Fig. 5) , thrusting 
towards the spectator and creating a surprising new motif of plasticity. In the 
Angel the flowing waves of movement have captured his locks, twisting them 
into spirals around the ears, while the recurring curves of drapery completely 
envelop his body around the waist, giving the profile view a wholly different 
aspect from the restful front view (Figs. 5 and 6). The firm hand of a master 
can be recognized in the sharp contrast between the main motif of wavy curves 
and the clear-cut, straight and angular lines on the lower arm and in the lower 
section of the drapery. This method of contrasting lines can be observed also 
in the two other statuettes. We believe, therefore, that a great Tuscan master 
was responsible for both the rider and the sarcophagus statuettes. 

The Venetians must have been well aware of the progress of the new school 
of sculpture in Tuscany. As they passed through a period when only the best 
in art was good enough for their growing ambition and money was not lacking | 
to erect the most costly monuments and buildings, they began to look for 
masters in Tuscany who could be tempted to come to Venice. We hear of only 
one attempt made in the first years of the new century. In 1403 Niccolo 
Lamberti was recommended by the Senate to the Doge® to work in the newly 
extended Doge’s palace but the sculptor did not accept the call until 1419. 
Two decades, thus, passed before the intrusion of Florentine sculptors and 
painters actually began. Then Niccolo Lamberti came with his son Piero, and 
was followed by the excellent Nanni di Bartolo and somewhat later by the 
painters Paolo Uccello and Andrea Castagno. But who was the Tuscan master 
who can have created the Savelli monument in 1406? The history of Tuscan 
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sculptors at the beginning of the fifteenth century is well known to us. The 
names of Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Michelozzo, Jacopo della Quercia 
exhaust the list of the great ones. Of these available at so early a time none 
could have executed the Savelli monument except Jacopo della Quercia. 


* * * * 


Vasari tells us that after Jacopo lost the competition for the doors of the 
Baptistry, he left Florence for Bologna where he worked for S. Petronio. As is 
well known, however, these sculptures are twenty or thirty years later. But the 
supposition that he went to the North may well be based upon truth, since 
his next sculpture known to us seems to be the Madonna statue at Ferrara. 
The general opinion is that Jacopo went from Florence to Lucca to execute 
there the Ilaria tomb. This has been rightly questioned by P. Bacci’ and J. Lanij,* 
who demonstrated convincingly that the Iiaria is nearest in style to the 
Annunciation group of 1421 executed in wood in S. Gimignano. Indeed, one 
may ask whether any art student, without knov-ing the supposed date of the 
Ilaria tomb, would date it as early as 1406 because of the classical conception 
of the base which is characteristic for the second decade of the fifteenth century, 
as can be proved by works of a parallel tendency by Donatello, Brunelleschi 
and Michelozzo. In any case, the earliest documented date of a stay of Jacopo 
at Lucca is 1413, when he received an order to execute statues of the twelve 
apostles for the Cathedral. Of these only one, St. John, was executed by the 
artist (Fig. 9). 

Recently brilliant attempts have been made by Enzo Carli (Madonna 
Piccolomini) * and Giulia Brunetti (Sculptures for the Porta della Mandorla) *° 
to illuminate the early period of Jacopo before 1400. But if we wish to 
attribute to him a work not earlier than 1406, we still can base our con- 
clusion only upon authentic sculptures of this later period, that is upon a 
comparison with the Madonna at Ferrara (which is mentioned as completed 
in a document of 1408) and upon a comparison with the statue of the Apostle 
at Lucca of 1413. This comparison is somewhat difficult, for both these statues 
are twice as large (the statue at Lucca is even over life-size) as the statuettes 
on the Savelli sarcophagus (ab. 70 cm.). There is also a difference in time that 
is important at a period when the artist was moving rapidly toward his mature 
style, reached, perhaps for the first time, in the Apostle statue at Lucca. 

If we compare the Madonna statuette in the center niche at Venice (Fig. 8) 
with the Madonna in Ferrara (Fig. 7), we find that the proportions and the 
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Fig. 5. Angel of the Annunciation and Madonna from Savelli Tomb 





hig. 0, Angel of the 


Annunciation 


from Savelli Tomb 


lig. 7. JACOPO DELLA 
QUERCIA, 
Madonna 
Ferrara Cathedral 


Fig. 8. Madonna from 
Savelli Lom bh 





drapery are rather similar, especially in the lower section where the folds fall 
in a diagonal stream to the ground, angularly broken near the bottom. In 
both sculptures the Virgin and Child wear belts, which is, so far as the Child 
is concerned, not very common. Other similar motifs are the pomegranate in 
the right hand of the Virgin and the ornaments of the crown. These ornaments 
are smaller in the case of the Venetian statuette but of like design; that is, a 
pointed leaf rises from two scrolls and these scrolls are connected again by a 
sharp point of lesser height. This ornament is very rare in the many Madonna 
statues of the period. 

The faces of Mother and Child are difficult to compare, as in the Venetian 
statuette they are completely blackened by dirt. It is somewhat easier to com- 
pare the Madonna in Ferrara and the Angel to the left on the Savelli tomb, 
which, although no less darkened, is somewhat better lighted. The features 
do not seem to be greatly dissimilar and the restless waves of the hair are much 
alike. Characteristic again are the diagonal, slightly broken lines of the drapery 
and especially the deep-cut radical folds of the shirt above the belt. The orna- 
ment upon the forehead of the Angel, made of three large mounted jewels, 
has the same broad forms as the crown of the Ferrara Madonna. 

The statuette of the Annunciate should be compared with the Apostle at 
Lucca. Here we find one of the most characteristic sculptural motifs of Jacopo 
della Quercia—we may even say perhaps the most typical in all his work after 
he reached maturity: that is the massing of plastic forms in the center of his 
figures as if their stomachs were pushed forward, although it is only the 
accumulated drapery that protrudes towards the spectator. In contrast to this 
mass of drapery that is with difficulty held with hands or arms so that it cannot 
fall to the ground, there is an emptiness of plastic forms on the upper and 
lower parts of the body. Although the individual folds of the drapery differ 
slightly in both instances, in the Savelli statuettes the essential motif is captured 
so convincingly that it looks as if it was his first great inspiration, while in the 
later Apostle the motif is used somewhat more moderately and combined with 
the soft Sienese attitude typical for Jacopo’s later style. Characteristic of Jacopo 
also, in all three statuettes, are the long, thin and finely modeled hands (visible 
in the profile view of the Angel, in the right hand of the Madonna holding the 
fruit, and in the hand of the Annunciate holding the book; less recognizable 
in the left hand of this figure which is seen foreshortened and turned half-closed 
toward the breast in an intensely ernotional gesture). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the two coats-of-arms let into the wall 
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below the Savelli consoles show an exquisite workmanship quite worthy of 
@ sculptor as great as Jacopo della Quercia. 

If he is the creator of the Savelli monument, he would have executed it in 
1406 and 1407 (Savelli died, as is mentioned on the bronze tablet below the 
sarcophagus, on Oct. 3, 1405), before creating on his way back to Tuscany the 
Ferrara Madonna. It is known that later, during his stay in Bologna, he was 
several times in Venice. His influence upon the sculptors of this city can be 
recognized in more than one instance, especially in the works of the Buons. 
Possibly this was due to the fact that he was already active in Venice during 
the first decade of the fifteenth century. 


1 Vasari made a slight mistake regarding the name of the condottiere. See C. Cornelius, Jacopo della Quercia, 


1896, p. 18. 
2 His deeds are described in a long Latin poem on the tablet below the sarcophagus. The inscription is 


reprinted in Gianbattista Soravi, Le chiese di Venezia, 1823, vol. II. 

8 See Roberto Cessi, Storia della repubblica di Venezia, 1944, vol. I, pp. 331-359. 

A photograph of the contents of the tomb is preserved in the Soprintendenza at Venice. The tomb was 
opened by breaking through the wall behind the sarcophagus from the sacristy, thus making it unnecessary to 
remove the equestrian statue from the sarcophagus. 

5 A curious, but impossible attribution of our monument to Rinaldino di Francia has recently been proposed 
by P. A. Sartori, O.F.M.Conv. in a guide of the Frari, published in the Santo, Padua, in 1947. The padre 
finds that there is sufficient similarity between the Madonna Mora in the Santo and the Madonna statuette 
on the Savelli sarcophagus to warrant such an attribution. The artist of the Madonna Mora (1396) and the 
ciborium with the Annunciation belonging to it, is a poor and clumsy follower of Andriolo de Santi, to whom 
also the tomb of the Bo!paro family (ca. 1390) has been attributed (Fig. 3). The only similarity between 
the two Madonna statues is a distant relationship to French art of the period. 

6 A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte, vol. VI, footnote 6, where the best chronology of Lamberti’s life and works 
is given. See also G. Fiocco, “I. Lamberti a Venezia,” Dedalo, Anne VIII (Oct. 1927), pp. 287-314. 

TP. Bacci, Jacopo della Quercia, 1929. 

8 J. Lanji, Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1927-1928, p. 257; Jabrbuch fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1930. 

® Critica d’ Arte, January, 1949. 

10 The Art Quarterly, XV (1952), 119-131. 


APPENDIX: 
I am well aware that the attribution made in the age article is rendered somewhat hazard- 


ous by the scanty a material. Neither the Boehm nor Alinari photographs are of 
recent date (the first one was used as early as 1907 in Paoletti’s excellent book on Venetian 
sculpture) and give little precision of details. The reproduction of the three statuettes here used 
are from enlargements of the Boehm negative. The two photographs of the corner figures were 
made for me by Mario Tasso (Giacomelli) from shaking ladders, and far below the right level. 
It is to be hoped that the Soprintendenza will devote some study to the Savelli monument, espe- 
cially to the technique of the equestrian statue, and have some detailed photographs made of 
the statuettes after they have been cleaned of the disfiguring dirt that covers their features. 
While the present study was in preparation, Dr. R. Krautheimer's illuminating note on the 
drawing for the Fonte Gaia (1408) appeared in the Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (June, 1952). Our illustration (Fig. 4a) has been taken from this article. 
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ig. 9. JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA, Fig. 10. The Virgin of the Annunciation 
Apostle, Lucca Cathedral from Savelli Tomb 





lig. 1, CORNELIS GIJSBRECHT, A Painter's Easel 
(trompe-l'oeil painted on wood and cut-out) 
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Fig. 2. ITALIAN SCHOOL(?), 
XVI CENTURY, Stack of 
Paintings and Objects 

(trompe-l'oeil on canvas, 
cut-out ) 





SILHOUETTES AND “TROMPE- 
LOEIL” CUT-OUTS 


By Jacques WILHELM 


question will always be discussed and to no purpose. Let us leave such 
quibbles to estheticians. The meanings of the terms overlap and cannot be 
defined. 

Classical or baroque, the painters of former times took reality for their 
model. They gradually succeeded in conquering space and expressing it in 
two dimensions. The discovery of the laws of perspective, the improvement 
in the rendering of color values, enabled them to create depth and relief. The 
greatest of them were content with this. Others, confusing the means with 
the goal, tried no longer to suggest but to deceive. Stimulated by the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, they utilized the utmost resources of perspective, threw 
themselves into the game and wanted to project their image beyond their wall 
or canvas and to mingle it with reality by equivocal means in which dexterity 
often replaced art. This is not to say that there may not be true artistic creation 
in the false perspectives of Italian palaces, or in certain still-lifes which go to 
the extreme in expressing “tactile values,” but their art does not reside in their 
use of trompe-l’oeil. There is good and bad painting in this genre as in all 
others, but our ancestors hardly dissociated a work of art from its subject. 
The ancient hierarchy of genres proves this, but is the point of view of the 
crowd even today so very different? It still has a special affection for technical 
virtuosity and trom pe-l’oeil for that reason amuses it as it amused our fore- 
fathers. 

The author of these pages does not pretend that all the works which illus- 
trate them have esthetic value. He brought them together as curious and little- 
known witnesses of the taste of an epoch for games and farces, which is not 
always without disturbing qualities. The child within us explains the pleasure 
we find in being deceived for a moment, even when we are aware of it. 

Trompe-l’oeil mural decorations or easel paintings, however perfectly they 
can give the illusion of depth and relief (or very rarely of an object jutting 
forward such as a hand or even a head by means of cast shadows) are, how- 
ever, contained within the limits of the wall or the canvas. When living beings 
are depicted, they can only seem as if framed in a niche, a doorway or a 


L the trompe-l’oeil essentially baroque, is it essentially classical? This 
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window, leaning over a balustrade or a balcony, thanks to the contrast of their 
apparent freedom with the rigidity of a feigned architectural frame on which 
their shadows fall. The suggestion of life is sometimes so clever that one would 
hardly be surprised to find, a moment later, these people or animals in another 
place. It was certainly a tempting task to try to liberate these images from their 
dependence on the decor and to make them mingle with the world of the 
living. The attempt could be no more than a game, but it led to the creation 
of cut-out objects and figures, which the English call “dummy-board figures,” 
a term with no French equivalent. 

The earliest of these curious figures that I have come across are from the 
early seventeenth century. They are painted on thick wooden boards, some- 
times covered with canvas, cut out along the outline of the person or object. The 
edges are bevelled so as to be invisible to a spectator placed slightly to one 
side. The base is provided with a horizontal iron or wooden bar which keeps 
the silhouette standing upright. Whether objects or figures, they are always in 
natural size, that being, of course, an essential condition of trompe-l’oeil. 

Still-lifes in cut-out trompe-l’oeil are found today but the isolated objects 
mentioned in some texts are at present not known. Figures of men, women and 
children have, however, been preserved in rather large numbers, although they 
have not until now been the subject of any publication. 

I reproduce here two very rare examples of cut-out still-life. One represents, 
on a shelf, a stack of canvases, boards and engravings, painters’ tools, etc., in 
short, the disorder of objects found in a studio (Fig. 2). The other, of a type 
I believe to be almost unique, shows in trom pe-l’oeil the easel itself holding 
a Dutch still-life, brushes and a palette, and leaving at its base a canvas turned 
in reverse (Fig. 1). 

Such feats, such tours de force, excited the admiration of the curiosity lovers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is amusing to find from the pen 
of President de Brosses an enthusiastic and minute account of a false easel very 
similar to that in the Copenhagen Museum. The trompe-l’oeil of which he 
speaks was preserved at the Chartreuse of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon. 

“A Brother was assigned to show us everything,” says the President. “He 
first led us into the picture gallery where, on entering, I saw a piece with which 
I was so delighted that it deserves a large place in my narration. At the end 
of the room there is an easel on which rests a not quite finished painting 
representing The Realm of Flora, the original being by Poussin. The painter's 
palette and brushes had been left beside the picture. Above, on a piece of 
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paper, was the sketch for the painting done in red chalk. At the side a land- 
scape engraving by Le Clerc. Underneath the easel someone had thrown a small 
picture with its back turned. Into its stretcher had been slipped an engraved 
landscape by Perelle. 

“I observed all this from a distance as well as close up without finding any- 
thing in it to deserve special attention; but my surprise knew no bounds when 
I wanted to pick up the drawing, to find that all this was not true and that the 
whole group was only one picture entirely painted in oil. I wet my handker- 
chief and applied it to the drawing, not being able to believe that it was not 
made with chalk. The mark of the imprint of the plate on the paper of the 
two engravings, the differences in the grain of the papers, the characteristics 
of the two engravers, the threads of the canvas of the picture with its back 
turned, the holes and the wood of the easel, everything was so admirable that 
I constantly uttered cries of admiration. If I were in a position to own this 
painting, I should gladly give 10,000 francs for it. It is by a Venetian painter. 
On the Le Clerc landscape is written: ‘Ant. Forbera pinxit. 1686.’ This piece 
alone has paid me for the trouble of the trip until now by the pleasure 
it gave me. 

“It is odd that the part of the painting which represents a painting is rot 
at all well painted. This man must have had only the talent to copy, and to 
fascinate the eye. The painting is without frame, not square, but cut along 
the outlines which the stack of things represented in it would show in reality. 
This contributes still more to deceive the eye.”” 

To us, however, human figures in trom pe-l’oeil seem much more interesting. 
If some of them are quite mediocre, others are remarkable and painted with 
the greatest care for rendering of volume. It is in fact necessary for the artist 
to make them “turn” in such a way as to make the illusion almost perfect. This 
impression, however, can only be completely achieved by the help of favorable 
lighting, natural or artificial, which it is easy enough to obtain since the figures 
are movable. Standing in strong light in front of a dark corner, or on the con- 
trary kept in a mysterious half-light, in an antechamber or staircase, in the 
embrasure of a door or at the end of a hallway, they provoke first mistake 
then, suddenly, surprise. 

We are still badly informed about the role played by such figures in the 
decoration of houses in those days. Simple, motionless, supernumeraries des- 
tined to amuse by surprise, they were also utilized as fire-screens or simply 
served to keep a door open. Some, as we shall see later, carried lighted torches, 
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an inexpensive sort of flunkey with a picturesque effect. It is even possible that 
in fine weather they were placed in gardens to animate the parterres. It is 
known that there existed in the eighteenth century in the region of Valencien- 
nes, Liege or Namur, and without doubt in other countries also, false cut-out 
Statues painted in grisaille according to the same principle and with the same 
purpose. This fashion, concerning which we still have only vague information, 
went very well with the false perspective painted on garden walls to make the 
enclosure seem larger. 

Perhaps the first silhouettes in trom pe-l’oeil were created for the stage, as 
motionless extras, to go with the scenery. At least, as early as the sixteenth 
century Serlio condemns the custom of painting figures in trompe-l’oeil on 
the stage, “unless they are asleep.” Could he have been talking of cut-out and 
free-standing figures? Bernini, for the staging of a spectacle, made a crowd 
partly of people painted on the backdrop, partly of living actors, in such a 
way that it was difficult to distinguish fiction from reality. Such a practice 
then seems to be of Italian origin. In 1738 the architect-decorator Servandoni, 
having arranged on the stage of the salle des machines at the Tuileries a ma- 
jestic stage setting representing the interior of St. Peter’s in Rome, resorted 
to similar devices: “several representations of figures on their knees con- 
tributed to the illusion,” wrote the Duc de Luynes (Mémoires, XI, 102) on 
this subject. It is probable that he was talking of cut-outs. 

Of such figures, those of which I have been able to secure photographs are 
of very uneven quality. Some are the work of excellent artists (Figs. 3 and 4), 
others belong in the domain of popular art (Figs. 8, 9 and 10). The well-worn 
figure of a soldier of the Royal Swedish Regiment (Fig. 8) which is preserved 
at the Army Museum, doubtless served as a symbol in front of a recruiting 
post, and is the direct ancestor of the kitchen boys and the Alsatian waitresses 
which today still present the bill-of-fare to the passerby at the doors of restau- 
rants. But the decadence of cut-outs does not lessen the interest of a study of 
the best specimens of the genre, any more than the mediocrity of most of the 
painted shop signs of the eighteenth century prevents other such works from 
coming from the hand of Watteau, Chardin and Boucher. 

The relatively small number of cut-out figures found in museums, private 
collections and in the art trade, makes one suppose that they never were very 
common. English country houses had the greatest number of these figures, 
several of them at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Recently, since trom pe- 
l’oeil has become fashionable in France, several Parisian antique dealers have 
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Fig. 7. ENGLISH SCHOOL, XVII CENTURY, Group of Children and Dogs 
(after the group of children of Charles 1 by Van Dyck; cut-out silhouette ) 
Paris, Private Collection 





been looking for them. But none has yet been found in French chateaux or 
museums. Various Swedish and German castles and palaces in Italy are said 
to contain some more of these figures. Most of them date from the period 
between 1650 and 1750. 

In the course of this research I have sometimes encountered in far distant 
places cut-out figures which from the type of the faces, the drawing of hands 
and the folds of garments, the coiffures 4 /a fontanges of women and little 
girls, show a characteristic style which proves that they come, if not from the 
same artist, at least from the same workshop.’ 

The source of this production still remains uncertain, although the consensus 
attributes it to Holland. Until quite recently there was no known text referring 
to such works. But an article by Mme. Briére-Misme has thrown a vivid light 
cn this question.* With the gracious permission of the author I reproduce 
here some of the passages which she has translated from Houbraken’s Groote 
schonbourgh der nederlandsche konstschilders en schilderessen, published at 
Amsterdam in 1719. This writer’s two pages on the painter Cornelis Bisschop 
and his family give most valuable information. The artist, father of eleven 
children and consequently needy, was forced to devote a part of his activity 
to painting trom pe-l’oeil, which he sold quite cheaply. According to Houbraken 
he was the first to think of painting figures on wood and to cut them along 
their outline. Placed “in some corner or at the end of a vestibule . . . one might 
have greeted them like living persons,” all the more since they sometimes held 
lighted candles. “They tell of a gentleman, who, for a joke, had placed one of 
these figures at the door of the room in which he received, some of his guests 
took it for a servant and tried to give it a tip. . . . But their hands knocked 
against {the board} and it was an occasion for laughter.” 

“These figures,” writes Houbraken again, “were conceived with the greatest 
ingenuity, executed with the greatest realism. . .. He [Cornelis Bisschop} was 
the first, if not the best. . . . Now-one sees only . . . daubs manufactured by 
fumblers and bunglers who imitate badly the aforementioned beautiful 
figures.” 

Cornelis Bisschop, we learn from Mme. Briére-Misme, received in 1664 
thirty-five florins from a merchant at the Hague for five cut-out paintings. The 
children of the artist took their part in this wholesale manufacture, and the 
oldest son Jacob, only seventeen years old when his father died in 1674, con- 
tinued this production until fortune having smiled upon him, he turned it 
over to his brother Abraham, who devoted himself almost entirely to this 
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specialty, “‘a dependable income for the family,” according to Houbraken. 
Mme. Briére-Misme has not, however, been able to attribute with certainty 
any cut-out figures to the members of the Bisschop family. Other Dutch artists 
certainly did similar work. We owe again to Mme. Briére-Misme the publica- 
tion of a text* showing us Hoogstraeten, a pupil of Rembrandt, displaying his 
virtuosity and farcical humor by painting fruit, dried fish, or shoes, on cut-out 
panels, which he suspended at his door, placed upon his dresser or left under 
chairs in order to enjoy, like a child, the surprise of his friends. 

Perhaps the idea of painting such cut-out figures was suggested to these 
artists by the effect of the figures who detach themselves against the light of 
a door open onto a garden or the street in Pieter de Hoogh’s or Hoogstraeten’s 
paintings. It is possible also that the idea stemmed from the brilliant figures 
emerging from deep shadows which Caravaggio and his disciples had made 
fashionable over a large part of Europe. But the earliest source must be looked 
for in those trom pe-l’oeil figures in front of false doors opening onto the coun- 
tryside, of which the young Veronese created the first examples as early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century in his frescoes at the Villa Barbaro at 
Maser. These were imitated by his pupils all over the Venetian territory. 

Finally, it is probable that cut-out figures, whether first painted in Italy or 
in Holland, were exported into other countries before being produced there. 
The catalogue of the sale of Lestang-Parade, held at Aix-en-Provence in 1882, 
mentions four figures of this kind, and attributes them to the painter Jean 
Daret, who had executed in that town trompe-l’oeil decorations in the Hotel 
de Chateaurenard. These figures represented women, either standing and hold- 
ing a broom or night-light, or sitting peeling apples. It is indeed very possible 
that Jean Daret should have done such works, which are wholly in the spirit 
of his decorations. 

No doubt austere art historians will think they must despise these childish 
pranks. They nevertheless reveal one of the aspects of taste of the men of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The favor which these strange paintings, 
as well as all other trom pe-l’oeil, enjoy today likewise testifies to the great and 
lasting influence of the surrealist movement. Such works, by their minute tech- 
nique, their childish and disturbing “tricks,” the surprises they provoke, do in 
fact share in the spirit that animates surrealism. But it is better to avoid the 
debate, and not to evoke the myth of Prometheus in their favor. From the 
taste for farce and decorators’ amusements to the cabinet of Dr. Caligari and 
metaphysical speculations, there is a gap which I do not propose to cover. 
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! Charles de Brosses, 1709-1777, writer on many learned subjects such as the discoveries at Herculaneum, the 
history of navigation in the South Seas, Roman history, etc., president of the parlement of Bourgogn 
His Letters written from Italy in 1739 were published posthumously. The srompe-l'oe:l so minutely described 


by President de Brosses is Venetian and dated 1686, while the one reproduced here is the work of Gijsbrecht 
Dutch artist who worked in Denmark in the same epoch. Thus the art form in question is shown to be truly 
international 

‘ Several figures of women and children, seen at Parisian dealers, and two figures of children at the Museum 
of Turku (Finland) (Fig. 5) are evidently the products of a single workshop; Dutch or possibly English 
‘Un petit maitre hollandais: Cornelis Bisschop,” Oud Holland, vols. 1 and II, 1950. Article published in 
Preach 

' Mme. Briére-Misme, “Deux boites 4 perspective hollandaises du XVIIe Siécle’”’ (works by Hoogstraeten) 
Gazette des Beaux-Art 5 





CANTONESE CHINNERYS: PORTRAITS OF 
HOW-QUA AND OTHER CHINA 
TRADE PAINTINGS 


By ALBERT TEN EycK GARDNER 


NE of the most interesting features today of many collections of 

American antiques is the exotic note introduced by the inclusion of 

a number of things which can be considered as American antiques 

only by courtesy. In this rather large group of what might be termed “pe- 

ripheral Americana” fall all of those imported curios and luxurious kickshaws 

which, during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, were brought 

in such quantities from the Orient to the shipping centers of our east coast; to 

New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Salem and Boston, and to the whaling 
ports of Nantucket, New Bedford and Providence. 

Tea, silk, pottery and spice were the principal commodities imported into 
New York from Canton, but in almost every returning ship space was rented 
in the Captain’s cabin for the transport of luxuries of another sort. Principal 
among these were curios, toys, fans, firecrackers, ivory carvings, lacquer trays 
and furniture, and paintings of scenes of Chinese life—a subject which in those 
unphotographed days aroused endless curiosity. Many of the paintings im- 
ported were albums of the so-called “rice-paper paintings” (painted on a 
substance which is neither rice nor paper )—the cheapest kind of picturebook 
and often of the very lowest artistic quality. To give an idea of the value 
placed on this kind of picture of Chinese subjects, it is interesting to find 
recorded that one New York importer bought a large quantity of them in 
Canton for $12.00 per hundred and when they were auctioned off he realized 
a neat profit of 800 per cent on his venture. 

There were also paintings of another sort brought from Canton and Macao 
before 1842 and from other Chinese ports opened to foreign commerce after 
that date. These were oil paintings by Chinese artists, painted in the Western 
manner. Perhaps the most common subject of these paintings is the ship- 
portrait painted for the proud owners or captains, showing the craft moored 
at Whampoa Reach below Canton or at Macao or, at a later period, in the 
harbor of Hongkong with its characteristic rocky headland looming over the 
town of Victoria in the background. Some of these paintings show other 
subjects: Chinese junks, sampans and barges on the Pearl River; or views of 
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the Praya Grande at Macao; or the waterfront at Canton, showing the foreign 
warehouses and residences (called Hongs or factories). Others depict scenes 
of Chinese life such as a tea party in the elaborate gardens of the rich Chinese 
merchants of Canton. One of the rarer subjects, and perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all, is the portraits of the foreign Hong merchants of Canton who 
were, until after the Opium War (1839-1842), the only Chinese permitted by 
the Emperor to have business dealings with the foreign devils from Europe 
and America. 

It is difficult for us to turn back in imagination to the time before 1840 
when visual information was not conveyed by photographs, to the time when 
such things were the concern—perhaps the main province—of most artists. 
But it is only by attempting this feat of the imagination that we can manage 
to realize the eager curiosity to see pictures of China, which had been for 
centuries a mysterious and fantastic region to all Westerners. 

These Chinese oil paintings seldom receive much attention from modern 
scholars and students of Chinese art history; if they are perceived at all by the 
swells of the Oriental art world, they are seen very small in their relation to 
the great traditional masterpieces of Chinese painting. But though the con- 
noisseurs of Chinese art may dismiss them as “modern” provincial daubs 
cheaply made for export, the student of American history sees in them the 
most interesting historical associations and anyone can plainly see their un- 
deniable pictorial charm. 

Perhaps a thousand books cr more have been written in English about 
Chinese pottery and porcelain, and it is possible to find authoritative works 
about all the other arts of China. But among all these writings it is almost 
impossible to find any information about these curious Western style oil 
paintings produced in Canton and other south ( hinese ports by Chinese 
painters. This dearth of information makes every vit that can be discovered 
of value to American collectors who are interested in the relics of the China 
Trade. 

In general, the nineteenth century Western attitude towards all Chinese 
painting was an echo of the eighteenth century European attitude: one of 
condescension. In the estimation of Western critics, the Chinese were thought 
not “far enough advanced” in civilization to understand Western perspective, 
shadows, modeling, color theory, anatomy—in other words, all the optical 
tricks of Western academic painting which were developed during and after 
the Renaissance on the demand of classical scholars, and by the efforts of 
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Fig. 1. GEORGE CHINNERY, Se/f-Portrait (ca. 1826) 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fig, 2. CHINESE, XIX CENTURY, View of Canton Waterfront 


painted on a lacquer tra) 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig, 3. GEORGE CHINNERY, Portrait of How-qua (Wu Ping-€ hien, 1769-1843) 
Hongkong, Private Collection, in 1924 





artists to make paintings look like Greco-Roman bas-relief sculpture, and to 
approximate the fabled realism of ancient Greek paintings as described in 
classical literature. No one seems to have realized that the conventions of aca- 
demic Western painting were quite as arbitrary as the conventions of Chinese 
painting. 

In one of the standard nineteenth century handbooks on China (Things 
Chinese by J. Dyer Ball, London, 1888), we read: 

“The Jesuit missionaries at Peking attempted to introduce { in the eighteenth 
century} the principles of Western art as applied to painting, but, though 
they executed numerous works, the Chinese were not far enough advanced to 
adopt such a complete reversal of all their preconceived ideas and canons of 
art. In the south, George Chinnery, an English artist, who painted many scenes 
of Chinese life, exerted in the first half of the present century, some influence 
on the painters of Canton and Macao; and the copying by these of foreign 
portraits has doubtless modified their modes of expression and improved their 
style to some extent, but the body of Chinese painters has not been affected 
thereby.” 

Chinnery’s influence on the Chinese painters of Canton was probably of 
more commercial than artistic value, since he pointed out by his own work the 
type of paintings that would appeal to Western buyers: the views of the 
Canton waterfront, boat life on the Pearl River, and portraits of How-qua. 
If he did exert some influence on the work of the painters of Canton, it is still 
to be remembered that Chinese artists had previous acquaintance with Euro- 
pean art from the engravings and designs sent out from Europe in the eight- 
eenth century to be copied on “export porcelain” (known as Chinese 
Lowestoft). 

For a long time, many China Trade paintings have been called the work 
of George Chinnery and some critics have remarked on their uneven quality. 
They have been puzzled as to how such an accomplished painter, as Chinnery 
certainly was, could have turned out such inferior copies of his own work, 
even though it is a well-known fact that Chinnery had several Chinese “pupils” 
who tried to paint in his manner. In most cases, the evidence of the paintings 
themselves points unmistakably to a Chinese hand, working in a foreign style 
with unfamiliar materials. 

It may also be remembered that the purchasers of these paintings were in 
most cases young sea captains or slick Yankee traders who were not greatly 
troubled by the fine points of the connoisseurship of painting and that to them 
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a Chinnery portrait or landscape and a copy by a Chinese painter were much 
the same thing—the copy having the added appeal of a lower price. 

In the early nineteenth century neither Canton nor Macao was exactly the 
sort of place where one would expect to find a fashionable British portrait 
painter as a permanent resident; but there was George Chinnery, a happy 
refugee from matrimony and debt, for twenty-seven years one of the local 
social monuments of Macao. 

In the Metropolitan Museum’s collection of paintings there is a Se/f- portrait 
of George Chinnery (Fig. 1) and four Chinese oil paintings which might be 
said to form a related group of “peripheral Americana.” The four Chinese 
paintings are: a Portrait of How-qua (Fig. 6), the famous tea merchant of 
Canton; a ship-portrait of the bark John H. Brewer of Cohasset (Fig. 4), 
shown in Chinese waters (in an elaborately carved and pierced Chinese frame) ; 
a View of the Canton Waterfront (Fig. 2) (painted on a lacquer tray); and 
a curious “Dutch” Landscape (Fig. 5) (the composition copied from a Euro- 
pean engraving after a painting by Hobbema or Ruysdael). 

It is appropriate that these interesting relics of the China Trade have found 
a place in New York to remind present day New Yorkers of the often forgotten 
fact that in the great days of the China Trade, New York was the principal 
port of entry for cargoes from China. From the time of the sailing of The 
Empress of China from New York bound for Canton in 1784 (the first 
American commercial venture to the Far East), to the time of the Civil War, 
the bulk of all the imports from Canton passed through New York for sale 
or trans-shipment. The East India trade (with India and the Spice Islands) 
was opened up about the same time by ships out of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and later became the special interest of Boston and Salem merchants and 
shippers." 

From the time he arrived in Macao in 1825, George Chinnery was a social 
figure of some prominence and he became the boon companion of many of 
the British and American agents stationed in Canton and Macao.’ Three 
Americans were among his special cronies: Benjamin Chew Wilcox, W. W. 
Wood and William C. Hunter. 

By good fortune, the Museum was able to acquire in 1941 the Self-Portrait 
by Chinnery, a portrait especially painted for Benjamin Chew Wilcox, who 
left Canton to return to Philadelphia in 1827. This portrait sketch enables us 
to get a very clear idea of Chinnery’s manner of painting and it may serve as a 
standard of his portrait style. It is practically identical in pose with the head 
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of the full-length Se/f-Portrait by Chinnery now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, but the artist appears in the London painting as an older man. 

It is to be regretted that George Chinnery has never found a biographer, 
for his fantastic career was played out against the most exotic backgrounds 
in the Far East. He was an extravagant ne’et-do-well who threw away lucrative 
Careers as a portrait painter in London, Dublin, and Calcutta. He was famous 
for his tall tales and story-telling abilities, his comic poetry and outrageous 
puns. It is said that he loved to eat but that he never drank anything stronger 
than tea, and he attracted to his studio a convivial group wherever he happened 
to be, and made an unforgettable impression on all who met him. His hundreds 
of sketches of East Indian scenery made in the vicinity of Madras and Calcutta; 
his portraits of Indian princes and British East India Company nabobs, and 
an equal profusion of sketches made in Canton and Macao—to say nothing of 
his London and Dublin portraits—attest his industry. The record hints that 
two authors were at one time writing books about Chinnery but unfortunately 
neither of these works has ever appeared in print. 

The essential facts of Chinnery’s life may be briefly stated. He was born in 
London in 1774 and was encouraged in the study of arc by his father and 
grandfather. George Chinnery first exhibited a portrait at the Royal Academy 
in 1791. In 1797 he went to Dublin to paint portraits and became active in 
art circles there. In 1799 he married, and in 1802 he went to Madras, India, 
leaving his wife and children in Ireland. A few years later he settled in Calcutta 
where he enjoyed a good demand for portraits, and there he established his 
reputation as an eccentric. In 1825, to escape the attentions of his wife and 
creditors, he fled to Macao leaving behind him a hundred unfinished portraits, 
and here he remained for the rest of his life, dying there May 30, 1852. 

For a long time after his death, Chinnery suffered from the neglect of art 
historians and from the attentions of the compilers of biographical dictionaries 
who, gathering bits of hearsay here and there, pieced together a biography 
that was largely error. Even as late as 1919 Chinnery was believed to have 
been a native of Dublin, and his birthdate was confused with that of his father 
(an amateur artist) in such a way that the Macao legend that he was a hundred 
years old at the time of his death was given some support. 

Although Chinnery’s name and fame survived steadily in Philadelphia and 
Salem, in Canton and Macao and probably in Calcutta, among East Indian and 
China Trade families, it apparently made little impression on art circles in 
London until a French art critic singled out two of his portraits in an exhibition 
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of English pastels held in London in 1911. The accolade of Arséne Alexandre 
aroused interest in Chinnery and led finally to the digging-out of the facts of 
his biography. Alexandre, believing Chinnery to be an Irish artist, called him 
“le suave et sauvage Irlandais” and the slap-dash, soft, liquid style of Chin- 
nery’s gouache portraits then earned him the improbable epithets “The Hiber- 
nian Whistler” (!) and “The Franz Hals of the Irish School.” 

Chinnery seldom signed his works and Strickland, in his Dictionary of Irish 
Artists, says that many of his portraits painted in London and Dublin have 
“masqueraded” as Hoppners, Raeburns and Romneys. 

Another fact aroused interest in Chinnery: the rumor that boxes and bundles 
of his sketches were floating around in Macao. Many of these works have 
since found their way into collections in Hongkong, London, Dublin, New 
York and Salem. A group of several hundred Chinnery drawings was recently 
in a private collection in Tokyo, and a Dublin collector was said to have fifteen 
hundred sketches as well as family letters. Fifty years ago an album or portfolio 
of Chinnery sketches was standard equipment in half the attics of the old 
houses of Salem. 

In 1831 Chinnery is reported to have painted a portrait of the Chinese Hong 
merchant How-qua. This portrait was painted for the Honorable W. H. Chi- 
chele Plowden, an agent of the Honorable East India Company and resident 
in their factory in Canton, who returned to England in 1832. In 1924 this 
portrait was in a private collection in Hongkong (Fig. 3). 

In 1943 the Museum received from the collection of W. Gedney Beatty a 
Portrait of a Chinese Merchant (Fig. 6). It appears to be a Chinese copy of 
the Chinnery portrait of How-qua. There are a number of portraits of How- 
qua, all rather loosely attributed to Chinnery, that are to be found in British 
and American collections—at least six of them in New York. Some of these 
are almost identical in composition with the Museum's portrait; others vary 
in size and in composition. On comparing them with Chinnery’s Self-Portrait 
and the Hongkong Portrait of How-qua, one finds that few of these paintings 
would seem to be done in Chinnery’s characteristic style, and certainly none 
of them could ever be mistaken for works by Hoppner, Raeburn or Romney, 
or Whistler, or Frans Hals. In fact, almost all of them would appear to be 
painted by Chinese artists. 

When photographs of a number of the so-called Chinnery portraits of 
How-qua are lined up, it at once becomes apparent that both the attribution 
to Chinnery and the claims that they are portraits of How-qua II (Wu Ping- 
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chien) have been attached to the pictures without much discrimination. From 
the evidence of the paintings themselves, it would appear that we are dealing 
with more than one painter and probably more than one How-qua. 

The small group of foreign Hong merchants of Canton—men who bought 
their privilege of trading with the foreign devils from the Emperor at a high 
price—made a remarkable impression on the American and British business- 
men who went out to Canton as supercargoes to trade with the Chinese. The 
Chief of the Co-Hong for many years was a man known to Westerners as 
How-qua. This man was so remarkable a person that he even made an im- 
pression on the solemn bankers and merchants of London, New York, Phila- 
deiphia and Boston, who never traveled to China to see him. The name 
“How-qua” (sometimes spelled Hou-qua) is the English form of the Chinese 
Hao-kuan*® (kuan being about the equivalent of Mr. or Sir). This impressive 
man and his fellow Hong merchants—Mou-qua, Ting-qua, Pwan-ke-qua and 
others—were found to be absolute models of politeness, honesty and fair deal- 
ing. For many years business deals between the Chinese Hong merchants and 
British and American firms—running into millions of dollars—were carried on 
with scarcely a scrap of paper exchanged between them; no leases, contracts, 
promissory notes or legal documents of any kind were ever needed. The word of 
How-qua in any business transaction was always carried out to the last penny. 
The name and high reputation of How-qua became so well known in England 
and America that any shipment of tea or silk that bore his name and seal was 
considered of guaranteed excellence. In fact, a form of his name, ‘““Hu-Kwa,” 
appears to this day on a certain brand of very fine tea. Some of the men in 
New York and Boston who dealt with How-qua developed feelings of friend- 
ship and respect for him that make it easy to understand their desire for 
portraits of him. 

A point of confusion is added to the Chinese puzzle of the How-qua portrait 
problem by the seldom-mentioned fact that during Chinnery’s time in Macao 
there were three important Canton merchants all using the trade name “How- 
qua.” This provides a puzzle which practically defies solution, especially since 
all the How-quas were members of the same family. (Perhaps they bore no 
resemblance to each other. ) 

According to Hummel’s dictionary, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, 
there were in Canton during the period 1785-1860 four Chinese Hong mer- 
chants, all of whom were known to their British and American customers as 
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How-qua I (Wu Kuo-ying, 1731-1800) 

How-qua II (Wu Ping-chien, 1769-1843, 3rd son of How-qua 1) 

How-qua III (Wu Yuan-hua, 1801-1833, 4th son of How-qua II) 

How-qua IV (Wu Ch’ung-yueh, 1810-1863, 5th son of How-qua II) 

The name “How-qua” was a sort of family business name handed down 
from father to son like a trademark. Of course, the first How-qua (Wu Kuo- 
ying, 1731-1800) can be ruled out as a possible Chinnery portrait subject 
since he died long before Chinnery appeared in Macao (1825). 

Though How-qua II (Wu Ping-chien) was the grand old man of the Hong 
merchants from 1827* until his death in 1843, his son and heir, How-qua IV 
(Wu Ch’ung-yueh), became the most affluent and powerful of all the Canton 
merchants and a likely subject for a portrait. He was not only prominent as 
a merchant but also, like his father, played an important part in diplomatic 
affairs with the British. 

Between 1801 and 1809, Wu Ping-chien became the most prosperous mem- 
ber of the Co-Hong; in 1815 he was made Chief of the Co-Hong. As the most 
prosperous foreign trader in the first half of the nineteenth century, Wu Ping- 
chien amassed a large fortune which is reported to have amounted in 1834 
to some twenty-six millions of Spanish dollars. Late in life he was honored for 
his financial contributions to the Imperial Court by being given the rank of 
financial commissioner. 

The Portrait of How-qua by Chinnery (now in a private collection in Hong- 
kong) is almost certainly a portrait of Wu Ping-chien (How-qua II). This 
portrait is the prototype in composition of the several full-length portraits 
in American collections: the one in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 6); that 
in India House (Fig. 9); and the portrait in the Reath collection in Philadel- 
phia (Fig. 7). In these three pictures, the composition of the Hongkong 
portrait is modified and the details of the background are much simplified. 
Another type of How-qua portrait is the half-length with plain background 
(Fig. 8) of which several examples are to be found in private collections in 
New York and Boston. The faces in all these portraits differ widely from 
the Hongkong portrait. Possibly this lack of definite resemblance is due to 
the carelessness of the copyists, but there is also to be considered the possibility 
that all these Chinese copies are stylized in the Chinese manner into what 
might be called “a Hong merchant type” representing a sort of symbolic 


“likeness” of How-qua II. 
The questions raised by the problem of identification probably have no final 
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answer but it is obvious that the Hongkong Chinnery is the only portrait of 
How-qua that may be said to have been painted in a truly accomplished 
Western manner such as one would expect from the brush of Chinnery. The 
other portraits of How-qua, in spite of their long-standing attribution to 
Chinnery, almost without exception speak of Western art with a strong Can- 
tonese accent. 

In any case, these portraits are perhaps in the end of more significance as 
ethical symbols than they are as mere likenesses. This is, of course, the tradi- 
tional Chinese attitude towards portrait painting and it may have unconsci- 
ously affected the Chinese copyists. So far as positive identification of the 
subject goes, these How-qua portraits may continue to float in a region of 
ambiguity while at the same time they stand firm as symbolic representations 
of the untarnished reputation of the sons of Wu and perpetuate the name of 
that rare and admirable phenomenon—an honest man—for honesty was the 
basis of How-qua’s international fame. It is perhaps ironic that these genuine 
counterfeits of true honesty remain to memorialize the man and his virtue. 

In the nineteenth century, there was one sure gauge of true fame, and 
How-qua along with the Duke of W’ellington, Napoleon and George Wash- 
ington belonged to that small group of famous men whose waxen effigies were 
displayed at Madame Tussaud’s waxworks in London. Thirty years after his 
death, How-qua’s effigy was still one of the principal attractions at Madame 
Tussaud’s. In the 1870 edition of her catalogue we find in first place a descrip- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, and next in the illustrious company stands 
our friend How-qua, “the celebrated tea merchant, in the identical clothes 
and ornaments worn by him, introduced to give an idea of the peculiar costume 
of China. He was, moreover, greatly distinguished among Hong merchants 
for his exceedingly cheerful disposition and for his great attachment to the 
English nation.” (Third place in this catalogue is given to George Washing- 
ton.) The effigy of How-qua was still a feature of Madame Tussaud’s as late 
as 1908. It is difficult to figure out just why How-qua should have a “great 
attachment” to the English nation since the British forces had imposed a 
ransom of six million dollars on the city of Canton during the Opium War 
and How-qua was obliged to pay over one million dollars of this fine from 
his own pocket to save the city from bombardment. 

The best known of Chinnery’s Chinese “pupils” was the painter Lam-qua. 
This Chinese artist achieved a certain amount of international reputation; at 
least he was one of the few Chinese artists whose works were exhibited at the 
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annual shows of the Royal Academy in London. In 1835, he exhibited a Head 
of an Old Man and in 1845 a Portrait of Captain Hall. In 1850 Lam-qua 
exhibited a group of portraits of Chinese merchants at the Boston Athenaeum, 
among them a portrait of How-qua. One writer on Canton mentions that 
Chinnery was placed in financial difficulties because his Chinese pupils sold 
copies of his work at a much lower figure than Chinnery demanded. 

Chinnery’s drawings, watercolors and oils all have an individuality about 
them, a style and facility that is quite distinctive. They are lively and very 
competently done, though perhaps a bit too sweet to be really vigorous. Though 
his Chinese pupils could copy his compositions with some degree of exactitude, 
they could never exactly match the soft romantic atmospheric feeling of his 
brushwork. Painting in oil was not traditional with the Chinese and the tricks 
of the trade which came naturally to a portrait painter of the British school in 
the handling of shadows and three-dimensional modeling were not always 
well understood by Chinese copyists, especially in such critically important 
details as the painting of hands. 

In 1849-1850 the painter Lam-qua achieved the apogee of his fame when 
a French visitor to Canton, M. La Vollée, published a description of a visit 
to his studio and “picture factory.” This piece was published in L’ Artiste: 
Revue de Paris in 1849 and in 1850 a translation appeared in the most widely 
distributed American art magazine of the time, The Bulletin of the American 
Art Union. This article, though brief, gives an excellent picture of the kind 
of studio-workshop that turned out Western style paintings as well as native 
style paintings for the export trade. 


ART IN CHINA.—We translate from the Paris Artiste the following sketch of the 
atelier of Lam-qua at Canton. We saw at the Athenzum exhibition, in Boston, this 
summer, four or five portraits by this artist of Chinese dignitaries, which would not 
have disgraced a clever European painter. That of Houqua, the celebrated Hong 
merchant, who died a year or two since, was particularly meritorious. It was very 
well modelled and colored, and full of character. 

Lam-qua passes for the best pend at Canton. A Chinese painter! The artists of 
the Celestial Empire are certainly not Rubenses. You must not judge of them, how- 
ever, by those grotesque designs in which the sheep walk on the tops of the houses. 
There are in China, and especially in Canton, several painters with long tails— 
Lam-qua, Ting-qua, Yin-qua, and other guas whose pictures are much admired by 
the Chinese dignitaries, and are even sought for, curiosity apart, by European ama- 
teurs. One morning there came to the French Hong an English gentleman who 
had been quite polite since my arrival at Canton in acting as my cicerone. Instead 
of the white jacket and straw hat which Europeans usually wear during the heat of 
the day, he was enveloped in a coat cut in the last London style, tight trowsers, an 
opera hat and a superb white cravat. “You intend to play the courtier to some man- 
darin?’ said I. ‘No.’ ‘To visit one of the four ladies the factory has the happiness 
to possess?” ‘No.’ “You have a bad cold?’ ‘No. I am about to sit for my likeness.’ 





He was going to Lam-qua for this purpose, and I willingly accepted his invitation 
to accompany him. A short walk through the narrow streets of the suburbs brought 
us to a little door, over which we read this sign, in the midst of Chinese characters, 
‘Lam-qua, English and Chinese painter.’ Lam-qua can to a certain extent claim 
fellowship with the English school, having taken lessons from Mr. Chinnery, a 
European painter who has been long established in China. 

Ascending a stair-case, we passed through a kind of shop hung with pictures and 
filled with young Chinamen, who were working on Lam-qua’s account. In the second 
room was the master himself, palette and brush in hand, retouching the unfinished 
portrait of a mandarin. Lam-qua received us with all the demonstrations of Chinese 
politeness. He caused pipes and the inevitable cup of tea to be served, showed us 
a few sketches, and then, having exhausted in a short conversation the English phrases 
of which he is master, resumed his pencils and worked at my friend's portrait. 
The English seem to have been born to sit for their portraits. Once installed in the 
great bamboo chair, which was to play the part of the local color in the picture, 
Mr. B. remained for more than an hour as immoveable as a statue. I would have 
defied an army of mosquitoes to put to flight the charming smile with which he had 
decorated his physiognomy. Lam-qua painted rapidly. His first sketch was alread 
made. It showed great certainty of wah and was not without resemblance, some 
the artist had had but three sittings. The Chinese colors are much inferior to the 
European. They scarcely succeed in manufacturing any beside vermillion, lazulite, 
carmine of the plant carthame, and orpiment. The best painters, especially portrait 
painters, buy other paints of the English. Lam-qua had near him a box divided into 
compartments, in which were arranged in order about twenty different colors, pre- 
pared before hand in porcelain cups. A drawer contained as many small phials of the 
same colors in a powdered state. In the bottom of the box were placed brushes of 
every size and degree of fineness, sticks of India-ink, a little mortar with a glass 
~ e, and bits of gelatine to thicken and fix the paints. An apprentice stood behind 

am-qua to renew the water in the cup and wipe the brushes while his illustrious 
master attacked the face of the Englishman. Lam-qua stopped at intervals—left 


pencils and palette and retired to a distance in order to see the effect of his work, 
with which he ap red, according to custom, to be well satisfied. Before resuming 
oO 


his work he swallowed a cup of tea and smoked two or three whiffs in his water- 
pipe, Mr. B. not budging an inch all the time. 

When the sitting was over, Lam-qua did the honors of his gallery. Beside the wall 
were portraits of all kinds in progress—some mandarins, among others the General 
Tsao in grand military costume—some English officers, and a few Chinese ladies, 
whom Europeans can only see in pictures. It was a curious jumble of objects. 
Accustomed to the types of face and dress peculiar to the Celestial Empire, Lam-qua 
naturally finds himself out of his element before an European countenance, and his 
pencil is sometimes so forgetful as to China-fy the English and American faces which 
sit to him. Perhaps he intends it as a sort of flattery. At any rate, the caricature is 
quite innocent, and gives a spice of originality which is not always to be found in the 
model. 

Lam-qua then introduced us into the outer apartment, which was a sort of work- 
shop. Here were twenty youths copying drawings upon great rolls of white or yellow 
paper, or upon that fine pith which we in Europe obstinately call rice-paper, although 
there is no rice in it. Here it is that are painted those little silk-covered albums 
which are sent to England, the United States, and even to France, and contain 
representations of animals, flowers, landscapes, the different manufacturing processes, 
the costumes of the mandarins, the various kinds of punishments, etc. There is no 
art in this. It is purely a mechanical operation, in which the system of division of 
labor is faithfully practised. One painter makes trees all his life—another figures; 
this one draws feet and hands—that one houses. Thus each acquires in his line a 
certain perfection, particularly in the finish of details, but none of them are capable 





of undertaking an entire painting. Lam-qua may really pass for an artist; his pupils 
are scarcely better than workmen. 

At the suggestion of Mr. B., Lam-qua opened for us all his port-folios. The sub- 
jects generally related to Chinese legends, and illustrated the sentences written at 
the top of each picture. Sometimes it was a pictorial commentary upon a sentence 
of Confucius, or a grotesque scene into which the Chinese Gavarni had translated 
the verses of some old story-teller. The painting of the Celestial Empire succeeds 
better than one would suppose in the comic style. Perhaps the singularity of the 
dresses and the characters gives it additional humor to European eyes. A serious 
China-man is droll enough. What must he be when he takes it into his head to be 
funny? ‘Here is a true Sodom and Gomorrah,’ said Mr. B. “There is something here 
for every taste. Would you have a god? Look at this fat character with a red face 
and rotund belly, whom you will see in all the shops. He is the god of riches—the 
golden calf. He has at least as many worshippers here as elsewhere. Here again 
is the goddess Kouan-Yn, seated upon lotus leaves—one of the most respectable 
divinities—"‘picture number one’’—as the China-men say. Ask Lam-qua—he sells 
them by hundreds for pagodas and dwelling-houses. Oh, oh, here is His Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Chinas, repeated in thousands of copies. He is very ugly, 
perhaps, but what a fine dress! There are four or five painters who have always 
nothing but this face under their brushes. Woe to them when Tao-Kwang shall make 
up his mind to die. Their trade will be spoilt.’ 

It would take a day to pass in review the pictures, rolls of drawings and albums 
heaped up in the shop of Lam-qua. This picture business in China is immense. It is 
only necessary to enter the houses and stores to learn its extent. The walls every 
where are covered with drawings more or less rich, which form an indispensable part 
of the furniture, and in all of them you recognize the same historic, religious and 
allegorical subjects. The Chinese do not go to much expense in the way of imagina- 
tion. They are content to copy their ancestors, and in painting as in other things, 
stick to their old traditions—traditions older than the Deluge, for the Deluge is 
almost a modern incident in China. In a well-lighted part of the shop, several young 
Chinese were painting upon canvas, views of Canton and Macao and interior 
scenes. These are pictures which Europeans buy in great numbers, and which are 
entrusted to favorite pupils. There is not an Englishman who on his return to 
Europe does not take ack a view of Canton. ‘Look at this,’ said Mr. B. showing 
to me a copy they were making, ‘more than ten times I have pointed out to Lam-qua 
the incorrectness of this picture. He will obstinately persist in leaving here the English 
factory which was burnt during the war, and there an open space which is now 
covered with houses. A few strokes of the pencil would make the view perfect, but 
he has taken the kink into his head and a hundred years would not eradicate it.’ 
Lam-qua was near us, and understood of what we were talking. He contented himself 
with shrugging his shoulders, and uttering a superb A/a, as if to say, “Was it my 
fault that the factory was burnt?’ At this moment a violent noise of tam-tams 
resounded below stairs. A palanquin stopped at the door, and we saw descend from 
it a stout China-man magnificently attired. It was General Tsao, who came to take 
a sitting. The whole atelier rose en masse to do honor to the dignitary, and Lam-qua 
rushed forth to the palanquin, while we took advantage of the confusion and retired. 


In 1924 a resident of Macao, who was interested in Chinnery’s work, re- 
ported that though Lam-qua was completely forgotten by the Chinese painters 
of Canton, the name of George Chinnery was still regarded with respect and 
one of his portraits was still being shown to Chinese painters as a model by 
its owner, a philanthropic Cantonese photographer. 
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The idea that Chinnery ever wasted much of his time copying his own work 
is one that is hard to fit into the picture one gets of him from the available 
record. It is difficult to imagine him as the painter of the various pictures of 
How-qua and some of the views of Macao and Canton that have been at- 
tributed to him. A clue of some value in deciding to attribute many of the 
portraits of How-qua to Chinese painters lies in the kind of paint and canvas 
used. Chinnery was known to be well trained in the care and selection and 
use of his pigments and grounds, but the Chinese copyists, though they some- 
times painted on imported canvas, would use any bit of cloth that came to 
hand, some of them painting on paper that was attached to sleazy cotton 
fabric. These makeshift “canvases” have not stood up well with the passage 
of time and today they are often split and rotted away at the edges. Perhaps 
Chinnery and his Chinese pupils used the same pigments, but the Chinese 
copyists seem to have used some strange Chinese oils or varnishes (perhaps 
lacquer) in mixing their colors and these have in most cases caused their 
pictures to have a marked crackling and wrinkling of the paint surface. 

The source of a number of the Chinese oil paintings now in American 
collections were the Chinese Museums which were in Philadelphia and Bostcn. 
The most remarkable institution of this type was the collection of a wealthy 
Quaker merchant of Philadelphia, Nathan Dunn, who had lived for a number 
of years in Canton and there conceived the idea of gathering a collection of 
tools, models, costumes, paintings, etc., that would illustrate Chinese life and 
the arts and industrial processes of China. In this project he had the assistance 
of How-qua and the other Hong merchants and by 1837 his collection was 
shipped to Philadelphia and installed by Titian Peale in what was known as 
the Chinese Museum Building. It was Mr. Dunn's intention to leave his 
Chinese collection to the city as a permanent free exhibition but by some 
unforeseen circumstances the collection was later taken to London and sold 
at auction. 

Prominent among the displays of this Museum, of course, and item number 
one in the catalogue, was a life-size image of How-qua dressed as a Mandarin 
of the first class. One of the most important parts of the collection was a group 
of about 300 paintings, many of them Cantonese oi! paintings in the Western 
style, and among these were portraits of How-qua, Ting-qua, Pwan-kei-qua 
and other Hong merchants. 

The scientific value of this Chinese Museum is attested by a long passage in 
the journal of Professor Silliman of Yale; its artistic importance by an article 
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by Brantz Mayer of Baltimore, both published in the catalogue. This catalogue 
was so popular that it went through many editions and was pirated in London 
and Boston. After many editorial changes and revisions, it became the basis 
for some of the older standard handbooks on China such as Things Chinese 
by J. Dyer Ball already quoted. 

In 1845 there was a Chinese Museum in Boston run by John R. Peters; pos- 
sibly it was composed of things bought from Dunn’s auction. In the 1870's 
there was in Philadelphia Colonel Wood’s Museum, which also contained 
many Chinese curios and Chinese oil paintings. The dispersal of these collec- 
tions put many of the Chinese oil paintings in circulation in this country. 

With the opening of the Treaty Ports in China in 1842 Canton began to 
decline as a port, and foreign trade moved to Hongkong and Shanghai. The 
small body of Chinese Hong merchants who had monopolized all foreign 
trade with China was dissolved. The agents of foreign firms were released 
from their confinement to the Canton waterfront, the Hongs, the Square, and 
Jackass Point, but they never forgot the idyllic life they led there and the 
legends of the great days were nourished by the publication of their memoirs 
and records of their voyages, and their admiration for How-qua. 

Of all the gifts of the Orient to the West, the most important was a new 
attitude of mind. In spite of the temporary value of oceans of tea to be brewed 
and savored, of yards of silk to be worn, of China trade fortunes saved or 
squandered, something much more valuable than all the tea in China came 
out of the Far East trade. It was the opening up of new horizons of thought, 
the release of the Western mind from the old circumscribed limits of classical 
and biblical scholarship. The study of Oriental languages, philosophy, history 
and art opened up a thousand new avenues of thought which have ever since 
remained fruitful. Merely in the field of art alone the importance of the study 
of Oriental art as a factor in the development and appreciation of modern 
art is not to be underestimated. In eighteenth century Europe, Chinese art was 
considered grotesque and naive and was the subject of satire and derision 
among the adherents of the academic view of art, but by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the works of the great painters of the Orient were beginning to 
be understood and the influence of Oriental art on the works of the leaders 
of the modern art movement in France at the end of the century is too well 
known to need further mention. 

Both Chinnery and How-qua have become, each in his own way, figures 
in the romantic history of the China Trade: the artist Chinnery as a social 
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Fig. 4. CHINESE, XIX CENTURY, The Bark John H. Brewer of Cohasset in 
Chinese Waters 
New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fig, 5, CHINESE, XIX CENTURY, Landscape 
New York, The Me tropolitan Museum of Art 
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Vig. 6. Portrait of How-qua Fig. 7. Portrait of How-qua 
(A Chinese cop) after Chinnery) (attributed to Chinnery) 
New York, The Me tropolitan Museum of Art Philade lphia, Mrs. B. Brannan Reath Il 
Collection 


Fig. 8. Portrait of How-qua Fig. 9. Portrait of How-qua 
(attributed to Chinnery) (attributed to Chinnery) 
Formerly New Y ork, Frederic A. Delano New York, India House 
Collection 





oddity, a sort of Anglo-Chinese bohemian; the Chinese merchant as a legendary 
paragon of honesty in a shifty mercantile setting. 

Though the Chinese oil paintings of ships, gardens and merchants from 
Canton have never been considered as a part of the history of Chinese painting 
by serious students, and though the coarse pottery exported in such quantities 
from Canton in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has always been looked 
down upon by the connoisseurs of fine Chinese porcelains, nevertheless these 
Cantonese paintings and pots and dishes—crude as they may seem when com- 
pared to a Sung landscape by Hsia Kuei or to a rare Ming porcelain—have an 
interest today to the student of American history because they symbolize one 
of the most colorful and important phases of our national development in the 
nineteenth century. 

Economic historians are frequently irritated by the great interest which 
persists in the American trade with China and the East Indies during the first 
half of the nineteenth century because, to them, the statistical tables of tons 
of imports and millions of duties paid show that at best the trade with the 
Orient was quite secondary to the heavy commerce between Europe and 
America at the same period. But, to the average person, the plain figures of 
statistical tables have no chance to capture the imagination when weighed 
against the glamour of clipper ships in full sail racing before a smart breeze 
through the China Sea, or perilously rounding the Horn with a hold full of 
Hyson and Bohea teas, bright silks, jars of ginger, mats of spicy casia, bales 
of painted Canton chinaware, and small ventures in lacquer or carved ivory, 
and paintings from the Hongs of Canton. And though statistics may measure 
the delectable cargoes and the fantastic profits, no measure has yet been found 
for the stimulating and broadening influences generated by this contact with 


the Asiatic world. 





1 Though the glamour of the clippership trade with the Far East still hangs about the docks and streets of 
Salem and faintly about the waterfront of Boston, and though the impression is widespread that the old China 
Trade was a New England affair, such was not exactly the case. The first China clippers were designed and 
built for the firm of A. A. Low in New York shipyards in the early 1840's and one of the first of these ships 
was named the How-qua. She was built by Brown & Bell at New York in 1844 (581 tons). Her record trip, 
New York to Hongkong, was eighty-four days. She sailed from Yokohama August 15, 1864, bound for New 
York, but was never heard from; presumably she foundered in a typhoon. Many other ships were built in 
the East River yards; some of these were small speedy craft suitable for opium smuggling along the China 
coast. In later years the steamships Hu-quang, Ta kiang, and the Shan Se Pao Tang were built in New York 
for coastal and river service in China. 

2 Until the Opium War (1839-1842) all foreign devils were forbidden by Imperial decree to enter the sublime 
Middle Kingdom and were allowed to stay in Canton only during the tea-shipping season. In Canton for- 
eigners were further confined to a small strip of waterfront called Jackass Point, where their Hongs (ware- 
houses, offices and residences) were built. After the tea ships sailed for Liverpool and New York, all foreign 
residents of Canton were supposed to leave until the next shipping season—and the factors, agents, clerks all 
packed up and went down river to Macao. From about 1800 to the time of the opening of the Treaty Ports, 
these agents, factors, clerks of British, American and other foreign firms trading in Canton, formed an ex- 
clusive little social group rather like a club. Though the Chinese government imposed many restrictions on 
their activities and there may have been dull stretches in the long slack season, they seemed to have had a very 
good time and their days were occupied in such time-consuming pursuits as the study of the Chinese language; 
some of these students were amused to find that when the mottoes hung up in all Chinese shops were trans- 
lated, they were familiar maxims that might have been written by Ben Franklin, saying “Gossip and long 
sitting injure business” or ‘Former customers inspire caution—no credit given.” Other less scholarly pursuits 
such as breakfasts and dinners, musical parties, picnics and boating parties passed the time and there were, of 
course, always the fascinating odds and ends of Chinese life to contemplate. 

8 FE (Hao Kuan) 

4 From 1801 to 1827 How-qua II traded under the name of Pui-qua. 





SHORTER NOTES: 


A PHILADELPHIA SIDE TABLE 


By JosEPH Downs 


LITTLE MORE than twenty-five years ago an extraordinary table 
(Fig. 1) was found by the author at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Philadelphia and was secured as a loan for exhibition at Mount 
Pleasant, a colonial mansion in Fairmount Park. That house, well known for 
its monumental plan with flanking outbuildings and superb woodwork, was 
then in process of restoration by the Philadelphia Museum of Art as a public 
display in conjunction with the Sesquicentennial Celebration in 1926. The 
table remained there until recently, when it was sold by the Board of the 
Hospital. Early this year it was purchased by the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
and is now on permanent exhibition in its galleries. 

In the intervening years since it was “discovered” in the first, east building 
of the Hospital, which was opened in 1756, the table has been the subject of 
frequent controversy concerning its origin and maker. The records revealed 
nothing of its history or when it came into the possession of the Hospital. For 
some time an old wives’ tale was current that the table had belonged to 
Governor John Penn and was purchased at the sale of his furniture in May, 
1788 (when he went to live in England for several years) by Thomas Affleck, 
who had made the table for Penn and presented it to the Hospital a week 
after the sale. 

A search of the minutes of all the meetings of the Board of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital produced, for September, 1788, the following: “Thomas Affleck 
having presented for Use of the house, a Curious Mahogany Chair for the 
easy removal of sick patients Value £12. and a large picture frame Value £3. 
the Treasurer is desired to return him the thanks of the board.” The values 
were included inasmuch as a contribution of £10 or above to the Hospital 
made the donor a member of the Corporation. 

Nothing more was found at the Hospital in relation to Affleck, a Scotsman 
famous as the cabinetmaker who was brought by Governor Penn from London 
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to Philadelphia and later made much of his patron’s furniture. However, the 
documented marble-top tables made by Thomas Affleck for Governor Penn, 
which were published in 1935, are vastly different from this one. 

Examination of the table itself shows that it is built of mahogany, with an 
oak back rail, and vertical strips of white cedar and tulipwood for corner 
braces, nailed in the corners inside the frame. The nails are handmade finishing 
nails, but do not have the large rose, or hammered heads sometimes seen. 
These secondary woods of oak, cedar, and tulip are most often found in 
Philadelphia furniture; more than one highboy there is entirely lined with 
oak, and the other woods are repeatedly seen in the drawers of all case 
furniture. 

The scale of the table is remendous,' and the carved detail is commensurate 
with it. The mixture of massive proportions and lion-mask center ornament, 
typical of early Georgian furniture in England and Ireland, combined with 
lighter touches of rococo carving on the skirt (itself pierced with openings to 
relieve 2 sense of weight) and upon the deeply molded legs brings together 
two styles of furniture—the symmetry and large grandeur of the early eight- 
eenth century with the full-fledged expression of later rococo. The somewhat 
exaggerated curves of the outline emphasize the exuberance of the early period 
before the feminine delicacy of the rococo dissipated its force. The latest evi- 
dence of date is found in the trailing, fruit-bearing vines carved with an 
inimitable grace across the apron. They occur likewise, in a reduced scale, on 
the famous set of chairs at Stenton, made for John Dickinson, author of the 
famous Letters from a Pennsylvania Farmer, and on an even richer set now at 
Winterthur (Fig. 2); both are remarkable for their exceptionally fine design 
and carving, perhaps the epitome of American Chippendale chairmaking. 
The vitality of the curling leaves is another touch peculiar to the Philadelphia 
carver. It is this combination of styles which gives a colonial aspect to the 
table, not characteristic of British furniture. 

The original Siena marble top, along its molded rim, conforms in outline 
to the curving frame. The finish of the table retains its dull, blackened aspect, 
the result of untouched varnish aging without polish or care over the years. 


1H. 3414”; W. 6514"; Depth 2934”. 
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Vig. 1. Philadelphia Mahogany Side Table with Marble Top 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


lig. 2. Philad lphia Mahogany Side Chan 
Lhe Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Musenm 
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A LATE GOTHIC WINDOW FROM 
STRASSBURG IN KANSAS CITY 


By HaNs WENTZEL 


possesses an intact late Gothic painted-glass window,’ a work of a type 

and period very rarely found in a public collection. It consists of two 
panes and is 7314 x 21], inches in size. Both panes were formerly rectangular. 
In an earlier utilization of the window the upper pane was cut to end in a trefoil 
arch. The lower compartment shows a kneeling bareheaded knight, facing 
toward the right. He is dressed in complete late Gothic armor (of the oldest 
type armor of the period of Emperor Maximilian) except that he wears no 
helmet. A foliate damask pattern is used in the background. In the lower right 
hand corner there is an escutcheon and below, in an enclosed space, the inscrip- 
tion “Anten vo ramstein.” Above the knight rises an ingenious grisailie en- 
framement of flowers and branches that continues into the upper pane as a stone 
baldachin with turrets and little towers. 

The glass painting was acquired in 1944, its previous owner being Sir Edgar 
Speyer of London. Nothing is known of its provenance. Nevertheless, the 
inscription and the style of the glass painting allow a precise identification. 

The escutcheon (a red point against a yellow monochrome ground with a 
star in the upper left hand portion) is the coat-of-arms of the Lords von 
Ramstein, and indeed of that branch of the family that was settled at Strassburg 
in Alsace. Its most important representative in the fifteenth century was Lutold 
von Ramstein, Councillor of the Bishop of Strassburg. Anton von Ramstein was 
born of his first marriage, with Margarethe von Schoneck around 1440. We 
know very little about Anton von Ramstein except the approximate dates of his 
life. He appears as a landowner in Strassburg documents dating from between 
1450 and 1500; he married Barbara Bock of Stauffenberg and he must have died 
before 1509. | 

Not only is the person represented known to be from Strassburg, but also the 
style of the window. It is clearly the work of a documented Strassburg glass 
painter of a well-known @uvre, Peter Hemmel of Andlau. Born about 1420- 
1425 in Andlau in Alsace, he became a citizen of Strassburg in 1447 and re- 
mained active there until his death in 1505(?), his earliest dated work being 
of 1461. Many of his works are preserved. He worked for Strassburg, all of 


Te William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City, Missouri, 
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Alsace, for Lorraine, Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Franconia, the Central 
Rhine and the Tyrol. His axvre is on the whole the most magnificent of all 
the Upper-Rhenish glass painters of the Middle Ages. 

Windows of the type of the Anton von Ramstein are very numerous in his 
aeuvre: cf. the donor portraits of Tiirckheim, 1472; Urach, 1475; Tiibingen, 
1476-1480; Lautenbach, 1475-1482; Strassburg, ca. 1480; Salzburg, 1473; 
Nancy, 1486-1487; Nuremberg around 1487; Paris, 1461(?). The use of the 
foliate damask background and the blossoming-branch enframement is typical 
of him. Similar stone baldachins above similar enframements are found in his 
painted windows at Strassburg, Ulm, Tiibingen, Nuremberg, Lautenbach, Con- 
stance, Upper Ehnheim, etc. From the style of the face of Anton von Ramstein, 
the glass painting in Kansas City belongs to the early period of the master, 
that is to say, to the years before 1476, before a courtly refinement appeared in 
his portrait types under the strong influence of Rogier van der Weyden and 
Martin Schongauer. 

The Kansas City painted-glass window must also have been made around 
1470 by Peter Hemmel of Andlau in the city of Strassburg for the citizen Anton 
von Ramstein. Perhaps it may even in future be. possible (from the size of the 
panes) to determine the very church from which these panes come. They are of 
special importance for study, since very few works of the artist are known from 
the period before 1476. 


LITERATURE: 
H. Wentzel, “Peter Hemmel von Andlau,” Zeitschrift Ulm und Oberschwaben, XXXII (1951), 9 ff; idem, 


Meisterwerke der Glasmalerei, Berlin, 1951, pp. 63 ff. 
1] wish to thank Dr. Theodore Miiller, Director of the Bavarian National Museum in Munich, for the refer- 


ence to these panes; Dr. Decker-Hauff of the Stuttgart State Archives has helped me with the geneological tree 
of Anton von Ramstein. 
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NOTES ON OLD AND 
MODERN DRAWINGS: 


UNPUBLISHED GUARDI DRAWINGS 
~ 
By J. ByAM SHAW 


HE following notes may serve to introduce a number of drawings 
which deserve attention but have not, so far as I know, been pub- 
lished before. Most of them have come to my notice since the pub- 
lication of my book, The Drawings of Francesco Guardi, in 1951; and they 
are arranged here, for convenience, by subjects according to the subdivision 
of the material in that book. 
RELIGIOUS AND OTHER FIGURE SUBJECTS 
1. Giovanni Antonio Guardi, The Supper at Emmaus (Fig. 1). 
Pen and gray and brown wash over black chalk. 308 x 248 mm. In the 
collection of Mrs. A. C. Rayner Wood, Old Colwall. 

This drawing belongs to the collection formed by John Skippe, the ancestor 
of the present owner, chiefly in Venice towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. It was attributed by Skippe to Sebastiano Ricci and it is possibly a 
copy or adaptation of one of Ricci’s compositions; but the drawing is certainly 
by one of the Guardi brothers, and by comparison with Antonio’s signed 
drawing, An Allegory of Virtue Triumphant, which was recently published 
by Antonio Morassi,’ it seems likely to be by the same hand. Morassi’s publica- 
tion will be of great assistance in the difficult task of distinguishing the draw- 
ings of Francesco from those of his elder brother, and provides a piece of 
evidence of exactly the kind that was most needed. Nevertheless it is obvious 
that their association in the family studio, until Antonio’s death in 1760, was 
a very close one, and that the distinction between their styles, in drawings and 
paintings of “histories,” is still difficult. 

2. Francesco Guardi, A Lady at Her Dressing-Table, with a Page (Fig. 2). 
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Pen and brown and gray wash, heightened with body-color, on thick buff 
paper. 313 x 217 mm. Musée du Louvre, Paris. 

On the back of the sheet is a slight sketch in black chalk of the upper part 
of the body of a bearded man, seated, looking up, which I noted in 1933 as 
not by Francesco, and more Tiepolesque in style. The recto is I think by 
Francesco rather than Antonio, perhaps copied from a picture by another 
master (Amigoni?). It forms a sort of pendant to another drawing in the 
Louvre, of a Lady at the S pinet, which I published more than twenty years ago.” 
Both drawings were at that time attributed to Domenico Tiepolo in the Louvre. 
3. Francesco Guardi, St. Mark (Fig. 4). 

Pen and brown wash on blue paper (faded buff). 271 x 256 mm. In the 
collection of Count Antoine Seilern, London. 

Apparently a design for one of a set of The Four Evangelists, such as the 
Guardi brothers might well have been commissioned to paint for some local 
parish church. Here the draughtsman is clearly, I think, Francesco; the extreme 
nervousness of the line, the fluttering contours, are unmistakable. But I have 
seen a small painting of St. Luke, belonging to Mr. Oliver Barnes at Chard 
in Somerset, which might belong to the series for which this drawing was done 
and which is nearer to Antonio Guardi in style (Fig. 3). Count Seilern’s 
drawing comes from an album, once the property of the Archbishop of Belluno, 
which was sold by Ongania in Venice in 1878; most of the other drawings 
in it were of Bolognese origin. 

4. Francesco Guardi, Two Peasants Dancing (Fig. 6). 
Pen and pale brown wash, with traces of white over black and red chalk. 
245 x 175 mm. In the collection of Count Antoine Seilern, London. 

A drawing of exactly the same type as three already published by Giuseppe 
Fiocco, in the Stidel Institute at Frankfort-on-Main and in the Museo Correr.’ 
The present drawing differs from the others in including a typical ruined arch 
in the background. On the verso is a slight sketch of sailing boats, in black 
chalk; and below, partly cut off, a very small pen sketch of a man in a tricorne 
hat. The latter is, I believe, an addition by Giacomo Guardi, who sometimes 
used the backs of his father’s drawings for his own scribbling.‘ 

5. Francesco Guardi, Two Studies of the Head of the Virgin (Fig. 5). 
Pen and brown ink. 83 x 152 mm. In the collection of Dr. and Mrs. F. 
Springell, Portinscale. 

A drawing of great charm, and exceptionally delicate in handling; clearly, 

I think, by Francesco and not Antonio. 
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Fig. 5. FRANCESCO GUARDI, Two Studies of the Head of the Virgin 
Portinscale, Cumberlands, Dr. and Mrs. F. Springell Collection 


Fig. 6. FRANCESCO GUARDI, Two Peasants Dancing 
London, Count Antoime Seilern Collection 
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1 Burlington Magazine, XCV (August, 1953), 260. 
2 Old Master Drawings, vol. VII (March, 1933), pl. 58. The instrument is not a harpsichord, as there stated, 


but a spinet. 
8 Fiocco, Francesco Guardi, 1923, figs. 19, 20, 21; Pallucchini, Die Zeichnungen Francesco Guardi im Museo 


Correr, 1943, pl. 21. 
# J. Byam Shaw, The Drawings of Francesco Guardi, 1951, notes to pls. 29, 45, 63. 


TWO DRAWINGS ATTRIBUTED 
TO DOMENICO PASSIGNANO 


By HEINRICH SCHWARZ 


the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, is one which is 

equally interesting as a work of art and as a historical document 
(Fig. 1).’ Because of the many clues offered by the representation, it has not 
been too difficult to identify its subject-matter. It was less easy, however, to 
ascribe the drawing to a particular artist. Of the two names inscribed in the 
lower left margin by a fairly recent hand—Paolo Veronese and Ventura 
Salimbeni—only the latter had any claim to probability since the drawing 
actually shows many stylistic features typical of late sixteenth century Tuscan 
drawings. Yet, this attribution had to be abandoned in favor of a better- 
founded one. 

The scene abounding in figures is framed by two twisted and richly sculp- 
tured columns carrying a crossbeam decorated with emblems. The Medici 
coat-of-arms in the left and upper right corners, both adorned with the collar 
of the Golden Fleece, are flanked by two pairs of standing putti leaning against 
masks. The central coat-of-arms held by two angels and crowned with the 
papal tiara belongs, though in reverse, to the Ghislieri family of Bologna 
which, in the person of Michele Ghislieri, gave Pope Pius V (1566-1572) to 
the Holy See. The lower right part of Michelangelo's Last Judgment which 
can be seen in the background of the crowning scene permits identification of 
the locality, thus adding another clue to the placing of the ceremony. On the 
ground of this evidence it is possible to name the scene as representing Pope 
Pius V crowning Cosimo de’ Medici Grand Duke of Tuscany in the Sistine 
Chapel on March 5, 1570. Through contemporary sources we have ample and 
detailed information about the event, the circumstances that ied up to it as 
well as its repercussions.’ 


MONG the old master drawings recently added to the collection of 





The crowning denoted the culmination of Cosimo’s ambitious dreams, the 
ultimate fulfillment of which, after many reverses and disappointments, was 
made possible only by his use of subterfuge and deceit. The negotiations with 
the Holy See, unsuccessful at first, were resumed in the summer of 1569.° 
Early in February of the following year Cosimo left Florence and arrived at 
the gates of Rome on February 15; three days later he entered the city with 
great pomp and was received in the Consistory. On March 5, Laetare Sunday, 
Pope Pius V crowned Cosimo with the corona radiata which the latter had 
secretly brought with him from Florence. The ceremony which made Cosimo 
the first Grand Duke of Tuscany was preceded and almost prevented by a 
vehement controversy in the Pope’s private apartment between the Holy Father 
and the Imperial envoy in Rome, who claimed that Emperor Matthias II had 
been deceived and circumvented. The conflict between the highest ecclesiastical 
and secular heads even delayed the beginning of the Coronation Mass which 
took place in the solemn environment of the Sistine Chapel, the walls of which 
were adorned with Raphael’s tapestries. 

The drawing shows the College of Cardinals surrounding the papal throne 
on three sides. Cosimo, kneeiing on the steps of the throne, is attired in the 
long robe which, according to eye-witness reports, was embroidered with gold 
and covered by a red mantle trimmed with ermine. In the foreground, papal 
guards can be seen keeping spectators at bay, some of whom have mounted the 
columns in order to get a better view of the ceremony. Courtiers who may 
have entered the chapel through the small door under the Last Judgment are 
approaching the coronation groups; they are carrying on large plates lavish 
presents for the Holy Father, liturgical vestments, a golden chalice and other 
rich vessels. Among the dignitaries assisting at the coronation can be dis- 
tinguished the papal officers Marcantonio Colonna and Paolo Giordano Orsini, 
husband of Isabella de’ Medici: the latter, according to contemporary reports, 
held the silver scepter while the former handed the golden crown to the Holy 
Father. Neither the Pope who died in 1572, nor Cosimo who followed two 
years later, lived to see the recognition of the elevation by the Spanish King 
or the German Emperor, who remained violently opposed to the bestowal of 
the new title, and only recognized it in the person of Francesco I in 1576. 

A smaller version of the Providence drawing in the Albertina (Fig. 2)* 
has been traditionally connected with the name of Domenico Cresti, called 
Passignano® who, under Federico Zuccaro, participated in the decoration of 
the cupola of the Florence cathedral (1574-1579); in 1579 Passignano ac- 
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companied Zuccaro to Rome and Venice (1581-1582), where he was greatly 
influenced by Tintoretto and Veronese. He returned to Florence in 1589. After 
prolific activity, mainly as a fresco painter and a painter of altarpieces, he died 
in Florence in 1638. There is little reason to doubt the traditional attribution 
of the Albertina drawing which, in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, formed part of several outstanding private collections; and since both 
versions are obviously by the same hand the Providence drawing too can be 
safely assigned to Passignano.® The juxtaposition of the two variants makes it 
hardly necessary to elaborate on the fairly numerous and, in some instances, 
rather interesting differences between the two versions. 

It may be indicated, however, to touch in passing on the question of the 
purpose the two drawings may have served. Both drawings, particularly the 
larger Providence version, seem to have been contract drawings or modelli 
for a large painting which seems to have remained unexecuted. The reversing of 
the bendlets in the Ghislieri coat-of-arms, which should show the dexter chief 
to the sinister base, may suggest that the drawings were intended as the cartoon 
for a tapestry or as the design for an engraving neither of which, however, 
could be identified. On the other hand, an engraving or tapestry based on 
either of the two drawings would also have reversed the lower right corner 
of the Last Judgment fresco as well as its place in the composition, so that it 
would have appeared on the left side. It is, therefore, not likely that the entire 
compositions of the two drawings were meant to be reversed, but perhaps 
only their upper parts comprising the heraldic emblems. For the possibility 
can be safely excluded that in both drawings the bendlets of the Ghislieri coat- 
of-arms should have been erroneously drawn in reverse. 

Many years after Cosimo’s death Passignano was among the artists who, 
between 1591 and 1600, were assigned to commemorate in large paintings 
four outstanding events in the history of Florence. These paintings, executed 
on slate, were to adorn the Sala Grande or Salone dei Cinquecento, the Great 
Council Hall of the Palazzo Vecchio which Giorgio Vasari and his pupils 
had already lavishly embellished with ceiling and wall paintings. Jacopo 
Ligozzi was the first of the three painters assigned for the new task. In 1591 
and 1592, respectively, he painted the two pictures above and on either side 
of the audience platform: Pope Pius V Crowning Cosimo I Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the theme of the two drawings ascribed to Passignano, and Pope 
Boniface VIII receiving the Ambassadors, all Florentines, of Various Powers 
on the fist Holy Year. At the other end of the Salone dei Cinquecento, to 
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the left and right of the present site of Michelangelo’s Victory, Passignano 
was commissioned to paint Cosimo I Founding the Order of the Knights of 
St. Stephen (1596) ," which faces the fourth and latest (1600) of the paintings, 
executed by Lodovico Cardi, called Cigoli: Cosimo I Receiving the Homage 
of the Republic of Florence which offers him the Title of Duke, 1537." 
The two Passignano drawings have no immediate connection with the four 
paintings adorning the tops and far ends of the long walls of the Great Council 
Hall, for all four paintings are oblong.’ The two drawings must, therefore, 
have been destined for another yet similar project, which apparently was not 
carried out but which must have originated at about the same time as the 
Sala Grande paintings by Ligozzi, Passignano and Cigoli.’® The publication of 
the two drawings may bring about further clarification confirming or rejecting 
their present attribution and possibly revealing their original destination. 


1 Inv. no. 49.390. Pen and bistre wash drawing heightened with white. 607 x 529 mm. (2414 x 203 inches). 

2 Cecily Booth, Cosimo I, Duke of Florence, bridge, 1921, pp. 227-241; Ludwig von Pastor, The History 

of the Popes, London, 1929, XVIII, 268 ff. 

a oe bull by which Pope Pius V bestowed the title of Grand Duke on Cosimo I is dated September 
» 1569. 

4 Alfred Stix and Lili Froehlich-Bum, Albertina Catalog, III, Vienna, 1932, no. 438. The drawing (chalk, pen 

and bistre wash; 400 x 345 mm.) was formerly in the collections of Pierre Crozat (L. 2951/52, etc.), Marquis 

de Gouvernet (L. 1886, col. 2) and Count Moriz von Fries (L. 2903). Winslow Ames kindly called my 

attention to the Albertina drawing. 

5 Filippo Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori del disegno, Firenze, 1702, V, 130-142; Idem, ed. F. Ranalli, 

Firenze, 1846, III, 430-451; Luigi Lanzi, The History of Painting in Italy, London, 1852, I, 215-216; Hermann 

Voss, Die Malerei der Spdtrenaissance in Rom und Florenz, Berlin, 1920, U, 399 ff. 

® Drawings by Passignano in the Louvre (Inv. no. 1090) and in the Uffizi (Inv. no. 9158) are particularly 

apt for comparison. I am indebted to Madame Jacqueline Bouchot-Saupique and Signora Giulia Sinibaldi, 

curators of the above mentioned drawing collections, for their kind assistance. 

7 A drawing for this painting in the Uffizi (Inv. no. 9117). 

8 Filippo Baldinucci, op. cit., v. 30; idem, ed. F. Ranalli, III, 256. 

® Two other representations of the crowning of Cosimo I, one a sculpture, the other a print, are also oblong. 

The pedestal relief of Giovanni da Bologna’s equestrian statue of Cosimo I on the Piazza della Signoria does 

not follow the historical facts and places the scene in a wide, open courtyard. The engraving by Philip Galle 

after Johannes Stradanus (Le Blanc, II, 265, 142) conforms much more closely with the historical truth and has 

many features in common with the two drawings. The engraving belongs to the set: Mediceae Familias rerum 

feliciter gestarum victoriae et triumphi. Elegantissimis iconibus a Johanne Stradano Flandro artificiosissimo 

penicillo delineata et a eg Gallaeo in aes incisa et edita, 1583. F. Baldinucci, op. cit., ed. F. Ranalli, Il, 

594-95; Wurzbach, I, 567, col. 1, 23; II, 669, col. 1; Le Blanc, Manuel, II, 265, 122-143. The last four plates 

of the set are devoted to Cosimo’s entry into Rome and to his coronation. 

10 Alfredo Lensi, Palazzo Vecchio, Milano-Roma (1929), p. 24; Giulia Sinibaldi, The Palazzo Vecchio in 

Florence, 2nd ed., Roma, 1950, p. 18; Luigi Signorelli, The Palazzo Vecchio and the Piazza della Signoria, 


Firenze, 1952, pp. 27-28. 
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AN EARLY WATERCOLOR 
BY CARLE VERNET 


By PAuL L. GRIGAUT 


English dealer the watercolor by Carle Vernet reproduced here. To 

my knowledge this delightful work, dated 1778, has not been pub- 
lished before. It was, however, shown at the Carle Vernet Retrospective Exhi- 
bition held in Paris in 1925 and listed, without comments, in the catalogue 
of that exhibition.’ 

The watercolor is rather large—1114 x 734 inches. It is inscribed at the 
bottom, in ink: “Costume de Blondin coureur de M‘ Le comte d’artois 1778. 
offert par Carle Vernet a son ami merle.””* Over a slight outline in pencil with 
numerous pentimenti, delicate rehauts of water color have been added, prob- 
ably shortly after the outline was executed: color indications in pencil served 
Vernet as pointers. The surface textures, the shimmering satins and velvets, 
are rendered with limpid perfection and a sense of color which Carle was to 
lose later in his career, while the finely observed contrapposto of the attitude 
and even the simple mise en page are far superior to the illustrations of the 
Galerie des Modes which the young artist perhaps unconsciously attempted 
to emulate. Even the vaguely Bourbonesque face of this royal servant, dis- 
dainful, frowning and rather suspicious, may reflect a desire on Carle’s part 
for psychological truth: Blondin is one of the most delightful puppets of 
Carle's petite Comédie Humaine, as Baudelaire called his auvre, and one of 
the earliest. 

Of this coureur of Count d’Artois’ household I know nothing. “L’ami 
Merle,” however, is in all probability the Comte de Merle, a wealthy nobleman 
who in the Roman days of Joseph Vernet was one of the constant companions 
of Carle’s father and who, until his death in 1784, remained a close friend 
of the Vernet family. A patron of the older Vernet, whose talent he recognized 
early, Merle may have wanted to encourage also the nineteen year old Carle. 
It is rather puzzling, nevertheless, to see before the Revolution such familiarity 
between a noble collector and a young artist as is indicated by Carle's informal 


dedication.* 


"Te years ago The Detroit Institute of Arts acquired through an 





1 No. 21 of the watercolor and drawing section. It was then in the Contat-Desfontaines Collection. Whether 
it was in the Vernet exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts I am unable to say. 

2 At the top of the sheet is inscribed in pencil: “Je réclame votre indulgence mon cher merle pour le Léger 
Croquis que J'ai été obligé de faire 4 la hate ayant eu a faire aussi un ouvrage pour un etranger qui part les 
details sont tellement indécis que Je crois devoir hi [sic] donner l'explication écrite’” (?). It was in 1778 
that Marie Antoinette’s daughter was born. Such a costume as Blondin’s in the Vernet sketch may well have 
been executed for the christening of the little princess. 

8 For the close friendship between Joseph Vernet and Merle, see Joseph's Journal in Léon Lagrange's Les 
Vernet, Joseph Vernet et la peinture au XVIII¢ siécle, 1864, in particular p. 378. The catalogue of the 
Merle sale, 1784 (Frick Reference Library), which lists “plusieurs morceaux capitaux de M. Vernet,” does 


not mention Carle Vernet. 
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CARLE VERNET, Costume de Blondin (watercolor) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 





Fig. 1. HERE ATTRIBUTED TO AGOSTINO CARRACCI, Sheet of Studies (185 x 267 mm; 
from the Spencer, Esdaile and Gigoux collections; photo Dr. Walter Gernsheim) 
Musée de Besancon 


Fig. 2. AGOSTINO CARRACCI, Sheet of Studies 
(90 x 192 mm; from the Houlditch Collection) 
Musée de Bayonne, Léon Bonnat Collection 





TWO AGOSTINO CARRACCI DRAWINGS 


By WINsLow AMES 


ITTKOWER’S study of the Carracci has opened new and great 

\ N possibilities of attribution. A sheet of pen studies, which his work 

now allows us to place more accurately, has been attributed in 
the Musée de Besancon to Titian (Fig. 1). Its Carraccesque character was 
immediately apparent when it appeared in the Corpus Photographicum Gern- 
sheim, as well as its relationship to the drawing attributed to Annibale in the 
Bonnat collection at Bayonne (no. 1234, reproduced in Les Dessins de la Collec- 
tion Léon Bonnat, troisiéme année, 1926, no. 4) (Fig. 2). The Bayonne drawing 
is convincingly given to Agostino by Wittkower in The Drawings of the 
Carracci in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle, 1952, 
pp. 117 ff. 

The Besangon drawing has the typical engraver’s hatching of Agostino; 
the mise en page is intimately related to that of the Bayonne example, which 
has the same sort of underlying order despite the freedom and the apparent 
lack of connection of the various subjects drawn. The sandaled foot turns up 
again in some of the Windsor drawings; the landscape, though unusual in its 
bird’s-eye point of view, is otherwise standard, and so are the nudes with their 
faintly Michelangelesque reference. Only the ostrich is a novelty. The orna- 
mental design in the lower center is more fully worked out and of a more 
advanced proto-Baroque character than the Renaissance panel which domi- 
nates the Bayonne sheet. The words in the cartouche might be read as Recercha / 
vi (“seek here”), for the figures below could be interpreted as digging or 
scraping on the ground as if for manna, while the left central figure may even 
be holding a lantern. But it is far more probable, in view of the more hastily 
written words in the right margin of the sheet, that the cartouche reads 
Recercha- / ri, and that this is a design for the title of a series of musical com- 
positions. The lines to the left apparently read: “di italian . . . di Canon / 
italiane / Recerchare / moteti.” Ridolfi and others reported on Agostino Car- 
racci’s interest and skill in music; incidentally, a treble clef is among the 
scribbles at the lower right in the Bayonne drawing. 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


APRIL-JUNE 1953 


ANCIENT ART 


EGYPTIAN 

Ostrakon—King Holding Incense Burner and Branch (sketch for wall decoration). 
XIX Dynasty (1350-1200 B.C.). Limestone, H. 18 cm.; W. 16 cm. M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Kneeling Pharaoh. Saite, XXV1 Dynasty (ca. 663-525 B.C.). Bronze, H. 774”; W. 3” 
at shoulders. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Nereid Figure Holding Bowl. Late Classical, IV-V century. Tapestry woven wool on 
linen, 2644” x 2534”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Mummy Cover. Ptolemaic or Roman (after 300 B.C.). Plaster coated cloth, painted and 
gilded, H. 67”. University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 


IRANIAN 

Necklace. X1 century B.C. Gold wire ornament and frit beads, L. 19”; Bracelet. VIII 
century B.C. Gold wire wrapped on gold core, Di. 3”, ends terminating in lion 
heads; Chest Pendant worn by a royal chariot horse. VIII century B.C. Gold 
beaten on silver base, H. 8”; W. 374”. Early nomadic style of curved and zig-zag 
line ornament ; Pectoral, VIII century B.C. Gold plaque, repoussé design of royal 
lion hunt, H. 254”; W. 614”; Pectoral. VIII century B.C. Gold plaque, repoussé 
animal design, Assyrian style; Pectoral. VIII century B.C. Gold plaque, repoussé 
design, lion hunting on foot and Assyrian palmette ornament, H. 4%0” ; W. 344”. 
All Median gold probably from the Ziwiye Treasure, Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Ryton in the form of a ram's head. IX century B.C. Silver, H. 914”; Di.(mouth) approx. 
8”; Gold Plaque, probably for a belt. 344” x 144”; Gold Dagger Hilt Cover. 
L. 3”; W. 1”; Corner of a gold box facing. 244,” x 2/4”; Three pieces of gold 
which formed part of a box facing. Total size joined, H. 6”; W. 614”. All 
decorated with animal figures, floral elements, etc., in relief; all part of the 
Ziwiye Treasure. University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 

ETRUSCAN 

Maenad from a Candelabrum. Late VI century B.C. Bronze, H. 734”. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

Diana the Huntress. Ca. 470 B.C. Terracotta, H. (with base) 4714”. The City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 


GREEK 


Oinochoe in form of female head (‘Kore’’). IV-III century B.C. H. 634”. The City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. 





ROMAN 
Cinerary Urn. 1-II century. Glass, H. 1744”, including lid. Los Angeles County Museum. 


PERUVIAN 
Six Mortuary Vessels. Nazca 300-600. Clay, painted, average size H. 6”; W. 3”. The 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
COPAN 
Head. Mayan. Sculpture in trachyte, H. 2034”; W. 1374”. The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 


GREEK-BYZANTINE 
Christ in Limbo. XII or XIII century. Tempera on wood. M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 


SCULPTURE 


FRANCO-FLEMISH 
St. Jobn Mourning. XIII century. Bronze-gilt on red marble column, H. 514”. Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 
NORTH GERMAN, perhaps HILDESHEIM 
Aquamanile in the form of a lion. XIII century. Bronze, H. 1244”; L. 10”. The Toledo 


Museum of Art. 


SICILLAN 
Pair of lion beads. Norman, XII century. Porphyry, H. 19.8 cm. and 20.2 cm. Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington, D. C. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Two Bowls, Persian, Nishapur, XI century. Pottery, Di. 8” and 914”. The Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


METAL WORK 
Necklace. Southwestern Persia, Buwayhid Dynasty, VIII-XII century. Carved gold beads 
with five repoussé pendants. Cincinnati Museum of Art. 


TEXTILES 
Silk double-faced tapestry. Persian or Near Eastern, probably X century. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 
Fragment: eagle and star design in gold on rose silk. Spanish or Italian, XIII century. 
Weaving, 1244” x 744”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
VARIA 
Glyptic Arts: Standing figure of Christ biessing. Byzantine, XI Century (?). Amethyst 
intaglio, H. 3.9 cm; W. 2.9 cm. Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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RENAISSANCE TO MODERN TIMES 


PAINTING 
(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Bingham, George Caleb, John Quincy Adams. Oil on wood, 10” x 774”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Egan, John J., Panorama of the Monumental Grandeur of the Mississippi. Ca. 1850. 
Tempera on muslin, 714’ x 348’. The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Heade, Martin J., The Roman News Boys. Ca. 1848. 28144” x 2444”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Stuart, Gilbert, Sir Edward Hughes. 48” x 39”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Theus, Jeremiah, Portrait of William Wragg. H. 1552”; W. 1314”. The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

Walker, James, Review of Rhode Island and Maine Troops. H. 30”; W. 25”. The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


DUTCH 

Bol, Ferdinand, Alexander before Diogenes. H. 1452"; W. 1734”. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 

Gogh, Vincent van, Horse in the Fields. 1890. 19g” x 2474”. The Phillips Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. 
Idem, The Drinkers, 1890. 2334” x 2874”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Master of Haarlem, Crucifixion. Ca. 1490. Oil on panel, 2814” x 1814”. M. H. De 
Young Mcinorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Orley, Bernard van, St. Martin Knighted by the Emperor Constantine. Tempera on 
panel, 2744” x 2934”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Ostade, Isaac van, Winter Landscape with Skaters, Oil on panel, 12” x 1714”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 

Pynacker, Adam, The Annunciation to the Shepherds. Oil on panel, 154%” x 19”. 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Ruisdael, Jacob, Landscape with Waterfall and Tower. 20Y,” x 2614”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 

Teniers, David the Younger, Landscape with Shepherd and Shepherdess Attending 
Cattle. 1640. Oil on panel, H. 2544”; W. 34”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 





Opposite Page 


Top 


Fig. 1. Pottery Bowl. Persian, 
Nishapur, XI century. The Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts. Fig. 2. 
Diana the Huntress. Etruscan, ca. 
470 B.C. The City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. Fig. 3. Ryton in form 
of a ram's head. Iranian, IX cen- 
tury B.C. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia. 


CENTER 


Fig. 1. GIOVANNI ANTONIO AMA- 
DEO, The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Marble. The City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. Fig. 2. 
Standing Figure of Christ Blessing 
(enlarged). Byzantine, XI century. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Fig. 3. The Trinity. 
French School, 15th century. M. 
H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 


BoTTOM 


Fig. 1. DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. 
Madonna Adoring Christ Child 
with Angel. Seattle Art Museum. 
Fig. 2. St. John Mourning. Franco- 
Flemish School, 13th century. Gilt- 
bronze. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 











Terborch, Gerard, Gentleman in Black. Oil on copper, 1914” x 1434”. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Terbruggen, H., St. Sebastian tended by Holy Women. 1626. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 


ENGLISH 
Lely, Peter, The Love Letter. H. 4244”; W. 3334”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Serres, Dominic, English Man of War at Anchor. Watercolor, 1014” x 16144”. Smith 
College Museum of Art. 
Turner, Joseph, Windy Day, Lullingsston Park. Watercolor, 7/4” x 1044”; Sea Coast 
with Dover Castle. Sepia and blue wash, 10” x 8,” ; Diver Harbor. Watercolor, 
844” x 10”. Smith College Museum of Art. 


FLEMISH 

Anonymous, Adoration of the Magi. Triptych, school of Antwerp, ca. 1525. Oil on 
panels, 39” x 513g”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Patinir, Joachim, St. Jerome in a Landscape. Oil on panel, 1434” x 2144”. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, Holy Family with Dove. Oil on panel, 5514” x 4714”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 
Idem, Portrait of a Gentleman. Oil on panel, 4614” x 3514”. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Segers, Daniel, Flowers in a Glass Vase. 1635. Oil on panel, H. 32144”; W. 2114”. The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 


FRENCH 

Anonymous (Sébastien Bourdon?) Massacre of the Innocents. 17th century, H. 174%”; 
W. 2334”. Worcester Art Museum. 

Cézanne, Paul, Apples on a Tablecloth. Oil on panel, 15” x 18144”. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Daumier, Honoré, The Family. Watercolor, 634” x 7144”. The Phillips Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Degas, Edgar, Danseuses. Ca. 1891. Pastel, 1914” x 1234”. National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Delacroix, Eugéne, Marocains dans la campagne. 1832. Watercolor, 191 mm. x 273 mm. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Gauguin, Paul, Banlieue Parisienne. 1879. 26” x 391”. Smith College Museum of Art. 
Idem, Still-Life with Ham. 1889. 1934” x 2234”. The Phillips Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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Fig. 1. BERNARD VAN ORLEY, St. 
Martin Knighted by the Emperor 
Constantine. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. Fig. 2. FERDINAND BOL, 
Alexander before Diogenes. The 
Art Museum, Princeton Univer- 


sity. 


CENTER 


Fig. 1. BERNARDO STROZZI, Pieta. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Fig. 2. DAVID TENIERS, Shepherd 
and Shepherdess Attending Cattle. 
The Tolede Museum of Art. 


BoTToM 


Fig. 1. NICOLAS POUSSIN, The 
Flight into Egypt. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, gift of Hanna 
Fund. Fig. 2. FREY CARLOS, Ma- 
donna and Child. Honolulu Acad- 
emy of Arts. 





Goudreaux, Pierre, The Lovers’ Pilgrimage. 3234” x 2524”. The John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota. 

Greuze, Jean-Baptiste, Te Painter Etienne Jeaurat. 26,” x 35”. M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Lancret, Nicolas, The Bathers; Breakfast before the Hunt; The Music Party; The End 
of the Hunt. Four outdoor decorations, lunette shaped, 5074” x 2334”. M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Lépicié, Nicholas Bernard, Boy; Little Boy (two paintings). M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 

Monet, Claude, Spring Flowers. 46” x 3574”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Poussin, Nicolas, The Flight into Egypt. 52” x 3834”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
gift of Hanna Fund. 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Apples; The Bather, 1913. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Sérusier, Paul, Paysage 4 Pont-Aven (Tailleurs de pierre). 1890. 2534” x 32”. The 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Sisley, Alfred, Les Céteaux de Bougival. 1875. 1934” x 2314”. The National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa. 


GERMAN 


Anonymous, St. Agnes Receiving Garment from the Angel. Mid-15th century. Oil, 
tempera, 23” x 15”. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Dietrich, Christian-Guillaume, The Shepherdesses. 24” x 20”. Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. 

Master of Frankfort (workshop), The Holy Family with St. Catherine and St. Barbara. 
16th century. Oil on panel. Center panel: H. 2914”; W. 2254”; wings: H. 
2914”; W. 104g”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 


ITALIAN 


Bassano, Francesco, The Prophet Elijah Receives Bread and Flesh from the Ravens. 
3434” x 5514,”; The Lord Commands the Prophet Elijah to Proceed to Zarephath. 
3474” x 554”. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Belbello, Luchino (attributed to), Crucifixion of St. Andrew (miniature). Pavia, first 
half 15th century. H. 11%6”; W. 974”. The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Canaletto, Giovanni Antonio, View of the Piazzetta with the Loggia of the Campanile 
at the Right. 2114” x 2814”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Ghirlandajo, Domenico, Madonna Adoring Christ Child with Angel. 15th century. Oil 
on board, Di. 3514”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Giraldi, Guglielmo, King David or Solomon. 15th century. Illumination, H. 634”; 
W. 7144”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Perugino, Pietro, Madonna and Child. Ca. 1495. Panel, 2344” x 1914”. The Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester. 

Piazzetta, Giovanni Battista, Portrait of a Woman. 19%e” x 17”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Sassetta (Stefano di Giovanni), The Agony in the Garden. After 1444. Predella panel, 
H. 1944”; W. 2544”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Strozzi, Bernardo, Pieta. 37/4,” x 524”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Tintoretto, Jacopo, Young Man of the Renialme Family. 39Y,/ x 2934”. M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


PORTUGUESE 
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Frey Carlos, Madonna and Child. H. 12”; W. 10”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 





SPANISH 

Bernat, Martin, St. Fabian, St. Sebastian. Aragonese, 15th century. Two panels, gold 
ground, each 4614” x 1834”. Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 

Comontes, Antonio de, Sacramental Triptych. Fl. ca. 1520. Tempera on panel. H. 2434”; 
full W. 2354”. The Museum of Art, Princeton University. 

Esteve, Miguel (attributed to), Adoration of the Shepherds (retable). Valencia, early 
16th century. Panel, 5’3” x 3’2”. Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 

Ribera, Jusepe de, The Executioner. H. 39” ; W. 33,”. Lawrence Art Museum, Williams 
College. 


DRAWINGS 


DUTCH 
Gheyn, Jacob de the Elder, The Heroic Women of Weinberg. Brown ink and wash on 
white paper, H. 474”; W. 674”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 


ENGLISH 
Cotman, John Sell, Rowen Cathedral, the West Front. 1819. Pencil, 1074” x 844”. Smith 
College Museum of Art. 
Cozens, Alexander, Lake in the Hills. Ink and wash, 6” x 734”. Smith College Museum 
of Art. 
Gainsborough, Thomas, Study for the Market Cart. Charcoal and wash, 1074” x 14%”. 
Smith College Museum of Art. 


FLEMISH 
Coxie, Michael, Virgin Annunciate. H. 134%"; W. 1014”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


FRENCH 

Anonymous, Sheet with studies of Horsemen, Horses and Nudes. School of Fontaine- 
bleau, 16th century. Brown ink and wash on white paper, H. 1034”; W. 8144”. 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 

Boucher, Francois, Design for a Fountain. Black, sanguine and white chalk, 381 mm. x 
223 mm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Claude Lorrain, Ship in Storm. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Degas, Edgar, Diego Martelli. Charcoal heightened with white chalk on mottled brown 
paper, 420 mm. x 300 mm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Forain, Jean-Louis, Head of a Woman. Black, brown, white and orange chalk, 321 mm. 
x 262 mm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Géricault, Théodore, Cwirassier on Horseback. 1814-1815. Sepia and red on paper. 
Seattle Art Museum. 

Ingres, J. A. D. Portrait of a Man. Pencil, 300 mm. x 215 mm. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

Renoir, Pierre-Auguste, Siesta. Ca, 1894. Sanguine, 309 mm. x 241 mm. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

Robert, Hubert, Roman Ruins, Villa Pamfili. 1774. Pen, ink and watercolor, 317 mm. x 
445 mm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de, Y vette Guilbert. Ca. 1894. Black crayon, 730 mm. x 353 mm. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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GERMAN 
Diirer, Albrecht, The Ascension. Pen and brown ink, 311 mm. x 221 mm.; The Dead 
Christ. 1505. Charcoal, 172 mm. x 235 mm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


ITALIAN 
Piazzetta, Giovanni Battista, Young Man in Turban. Charcoal and white chalk on 


paper. Seattle Art Museum. 


SWISS 
Fuseli, Henry, Satan Calling Up Legions. Ink and wash on gray paper, 2040” x 15°46”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 
Kiibler, Werner the Younger, Twenty Cherubs. Pen and carbon ink and bistre on paper, 
11544” x 84%”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 


PRINTS 
FRENCH 


Duvet, Jean, Twenty-four engravings of the Apocalypse of St. John; six engravings of 
the Apotheosis of Henri II. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


SCULPTURE 


FRENCH 
Anonymous, The Trinity. 15th century. Limestone, H. 60/4”; W. 2914”. M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 
Rodin, Auguste, Eve. Bronze, H. 681”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


GERMAN 
Kals, Hans, Portrait of Two Ladies. Wood. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 


San Francisco. 


ITALIAN 
Amadeo, Giovanni Antonio, The Adoration of the Shepherds. Ca. 1480. Marble, H. 
3534”; W. 26% 4”. The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Sansovino, Jacopo, Virgin and Child. Polychrome terracotta, H. 361”. Farnsworth 
Museum, Wellesley College. 





Opposite Page 


Top CENTER BoTTOoM 


Fig. 1. JEAN-BAPTISTE GREUZE, Fig. 1. The Massacre of the Inno- Fig. 1. JEREMIAH THEUS, Portrait 


The Painter Etienne Jeaurat.M.H. 
De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. Fig. 2a. Charger. 
Bristol Delft, ca. 1690; Fig. 26. 
Charger. Lambeth Delft, ca. 1680. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
_of Art, Kansas City. Fig. 3. 
PIERRE GOUDREAUX, The Lovers’ 
Pilgrimage. John and Mable Ring- 
ling Museum of Art, Sarasota. 
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cents. French, 17th century. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. Fig. 2. HUBERT 
ROBERT, Roman Ruins, Villa Pam- 
fili. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


of William Wragg. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Fig. 2. EUGENE 
DELACROIX, Marocains dans la 
campagne. The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Fig. 3. GEORGE CALEB 
BINGHAM, John Quincy Adams. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Ten suits of armor, 15th-16th century; twenty-five pieces of armor and arms, 15th-17th 
century. From the collection of the late William Randolph Hearst, gift of the 
Hearst Foundation. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


CERAMICS 

Charger, decorated with full-length figure of Queen Mary (perhaps Queen Mary of 
Modena, second wife of James II), figure of page, initials “M R”. English, ¢a. 
1690. Bristol Delft, Di. 1214”; Charger, decorated with full-length figure 
thought to represent Duke of Marlborough. English, ca. 1710. Bristol Delft, Di. 
1314”; Charger, decorated with hatless equestrian figure thought to be Oliver 
Cromwell. English, ca. 1680. Lambeth Delft, Di. 1344"; Molded Dish. English, 
Samuel Malkin, ca. 1690. Slip ware, Di. 1334”; Pair of Hounds. English, 1724. 
Salt glaze, H. 19”; Wine Jar and Cover. English, ca. 1650. Lambeth Delft, H. 
1314”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


FURNITURE 
Pair of Pier Tables, green marble tops. Chippendale, Philadelphia School, ca. 1760-1770. 
Mahogany. Yale University Art Gallery. 
Vargueno. Spanish, 16th century. Metal mounts on antique velvet ground; richly 
stuccoed and gilt. Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 


METAL WORK 

Beaker. John Bodington, 1697-1698. Silver, H. 334”; Di 334”. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Caudle Cup engraved with the Van Cortlandt arms. American, Gerrit Onckelbag, ca. 
1700. Punch Bowl engraved with Van Cortlandt arms. American, John Heath, 
ca. 1760. Sugar Box engraved with the Van Cortlandt crest. American, attributed 
to John Heath, ca. 1760. Silver. Yale University Art Gallery. 

Door Knocker (Neptune standing between two seahorses). Italian, Alessandro Vittoria. 
Bronze, H. 15144”; W. 11”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 

Punch Bowl, Monteith type. Irish, Thomas Bolton, 1703. Silver, made from the Great 
Seal of Ireland with arms of Richard Cox and James the Great (II), Duke of 
Ormonde; H. 1054”; Di. 1414”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Toilet Service, nineteen pieces. Etienne Pollet, Antoine Lebrun, Sébastien Igonet and 
Alexis III Loir, 1738-1739. Silver. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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Fig. 1. EDGAR DEGAS, Danseuses. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ot- 
tawa. Fig. 2. LYONEL FEININGER, 
Gelmeroda VIII, Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York. 
Fig. 3. SALVADOR DALI, Madonna 
Corpusculaire. Birmingham Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Fig. 1. PAUL SERUSIER, Paysage a 
Pont-Aven. National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. Fig. 2. VINCENT 
VAN GOGH. The Drinkers. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


Fig. 1. PHILIP DE KOONING, Ashe- 
ville. The Phillips Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Fig. 2. JAMES 
BROOKS, No. 27, 1950. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New 
York. 





Tripod Salt. American, John Coney. Silver. Yale University Art Gallery. 
Warwick Cruet Frame. English, Samuel Wood, 1748-1749. Silver, H. 9144”. The 
Newark Museum. 


TEXTILES 

Dalmatic. Spanish, 1565. Velvet with embroidery. M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco. 

Tomb Cover of Imam Riza. Kashan, Persia, late 15th century. Woven silk, L. 10’; W. 
42”. Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Coronation of the Virgin. Florence(?), ca. 1480. Embroidery and weaving; silk and 
gold. Circle, Di. 2234”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Lace Flounce. Venice, ca. 1640. Needlepoint “Point de Venise.” M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Figures and plants. Persia, 17th century. Silk, signed “Abdullah.” 3414” x 2014”. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


VARIA 
Twelve carved boxwood spoons: eleven Apostles, one patron (or donor) . South German 
or Swiss, ca. 1550-1575. Lawrence Art Museum, Williams College. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING 
(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Booth, Cameron, Advent of Spring. 1952. 4514” x 55”. Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis. 

Brooks, ao No. 27, 1950. 37” x 46”. Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Browning, Colleen, Morning. 1952. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Brucker, Edmund, Monday Morning. 1940's. 2774” x 214%”. John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis. 

De Kooning, Philip, Asheville. 1949. 2554” x 3174”. The Phillips Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

De Stael, Nicolas, Fugue. 1952. 3134” x 3914”; Nocturne. 1950. 35” x 58”; Pare de 
Scean. 63Y,” x 44”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Feininger, Lyonel, Gelmeroda VIII. 1921. 39Y%4” x 3144”. Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, New York. 

Fiene, Ernest, Variations on a Theme—The Wreck, No. 11. 1948. 39” x 44”; Wreck at 
Monhegan Island. 1952. Gouache, 2134” x 2934” (sight). Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. 

Floch, Joseph, Stairway. H. 53”; W. 3334”. Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield. 

Gordin, Sidney, Rectangular No. 5. 1952. Painted steel. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 

Gottlieb, Adolph, The Seer. 60” x 72”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Hartley, Marsden, Abstraction—Blue, Yellow, Green. 18” x 18”. Los Angeles County 
Museum. 





Knaths, Karl, The Big Pine. 50” x 40”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Levine, Jack, Under the El. 1952. 36” x 58”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Maclver, Loren, New York at Night. 45” x 74”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, 
D. C. 

Marin, John, Marine Series, Maine. 1935. Watercolor, 134%” x 1514”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 

Pereira, I. Rice, Vertical Flow. 30” x 1574”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Richardson, Constance C., March Wind, Detroit River. 1950. Oil on composition board, 
157%” x 30”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Sage, Kay, On the Contrary. 1952. 36” x 38”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Schwabacher, Ethel, Ode I. 1951. 36” x 30”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Sepeshy, Zoltan, Interlude, Casein on board, 24” x 334”. Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

Speicher, Eugene, Pattie. 3844” x 2674”. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Spencer, Niles, The Wake of the Hurricane. 1951. 304%,” x 36,”. Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 

Sterne, Maurice, Study for a Young Girl. 381” x 28”. Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

Tobey, Mark, Golden Mountains. 1953. Tempera on masonite, 39,” x 181”. Seattle 
Art Museum. 

Wilde, John, Still-Life with Christmas Candy. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Zerbe, Karl, Alternate 520. 25Y,” x 3114”. Birmingham Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 


Nicholson, Ben, February 12, ’51 (Carafe). 1951. Oil and pencil, 1354” x 1734”. 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 
Spencer, Stanley, Pampas Grass. Seattle Art Museum. 


FRENCH 


Bonnard, Pierre, Interior with Nude. 1935. 2834” x 1934”; Landscape with Mountain. 
1924, 1534” x 23144”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Braque, Georges, Cubist Abstraction. 36” x 23,4”; Philodendron. 51” x 29”; The 
Shower. 14” x 21144”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
Idem, Figure Carrying Basket of Fruit (two paintings same title). Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 

Ernst, Max, Leaning Animals. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Léger, Fernand, Divers on a Yellow Background. 1941. 7534” x 8714”. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 
Idem, Le Fumeur. 1914. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Matisse, Henri, Bathers by a River. 1916-1917. 8’7” x 1210”. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 
Idem, Design for cover of Matisse: His Art and His Public. 1951. Gouache. John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
Idem, Designs for Nuit de Noel 1952. Gouache on cut-and-pasted paper. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

Rouault, Georges, Crucifixion. 301," x 231”. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Vuillard, Edouard, La Promenade. 1894, 831,” x 3814”. The Museum of Fine Arts 
of Houston. 
Idem, Sous les Arbres, 93” x 38Y,”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 





GERMAN 
Beckmann, Max, Bridge and Wharf, 211,” x 34Y,”. Los Angeles County Museum. 
Heckel, Erich, Fishing. 1912. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Kirchner, Ernst, Flower Beds in the Dresden. 30Y,” x 37Y,”. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 


MEXICAN 
Alfaro-Sequieros, David, Woman. 591,” x 3034”. Los Angeles County Museum. 
Rivera, Diego, Stil/l-Life—Bread and Fruit. 45,” x 35”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


RUSSIAN 
Kandinsky, Wassily, Abstraction 1913. 39” x 30Y”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, 
D. C. 


SWISS 
Klee, Paul, Little Regatta. 554” x 9”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


SPANISH 
Picasso, Pablo, Figure. African period. Gouache on illustration board, 2434” x 19”; 
Still-Life. 1922. 32%6” x 3914”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
Idem, Still-Life. 1905. 324" x 29”. The Phillips Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


DRAWINGS 


AMERICAN 

Bishop, Isabel, Gina. Pencil and chalk, H. 12”; W. 9”. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nadelman, Elie, Head of a Young Girl. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, Juggler. 1952. Ink, 22” x 28”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Siporin, Mitchell, Bivowac. 1946. Pen and ink on white paper, H. 21”; W. 30”. 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 


ENGLISH 
Nicholson, Ben, November 10, ’51. 1951. 34” x 18”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 


FRENCH 
Dali, Salvador, Madonna Corpusculaire. Ink, 1634” x 2114”. Birmingham Museum 


of Art. 
Marcoussis, Louis, Cubist Drawing. 1930. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Baizerman, Saul, Nike. 1949-1952. Hammered copper sheet, 5’6”. Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 
Calder, Alexander, Streetcar. 1951. Sheet metal, brass and wire mobile, L. 9’8”. The 


Art Institute of Chicago. 
Smith, David, Tanktotem #1. 1952. Steel sculpture, 7’. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


ENGLISH 
Butler, Reg, Oracle. 1952. Forged and cast bronze. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Moore, Henry, Reclining Figure: Internal-External Forms. Bronze, 31%,” x 1914”. 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 





FRENCH 
Bourdelle, Antoine, Penelope. 1911. Bronze, H. 26”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
Matisse, Henri, The Slave. Bronze, H. 3614”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 
GERMAN 
Lehmbruck, Wilhelm, Torso. 1910-1911. Cast stone, H. 27144”. Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge. 
Marcks, Gerhard, Woman with Flowing Hair. 1944. Bronze, H. 2814”. Los Angeles 
County Museum. 
ITALLAN 
Marino, Marino, Kneeling Nude, 1945. Bronze, H. 1634”. Cincinnati Art Museum. 


ROUMANIAN 
Brancusi, Constantin, Blonde Negress. 1923. Polished bronze. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 
Idem, Leda. H. 26”; W. 19” widest point. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


GLASS 
Nuit de Noel. Henri Matisse, 1952. Stained glass window. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 
TEXTILES 
Blind Man's Buff. Lorentz Kleiser. Tapestry, 82” x 874”. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 





DANS CE NUMERO: 


LA STATUE EQUESTRE DE PAOLO 
SAVELLI A L’EGLISE DES FRARI 


par W. R. Valentiner 


Il existe 4 Venise deux statues équestres 
d’importance primordiale. Le Colleoni 
de Verrocchio est bien connu; mais une 
autre statue, celle de Paoli Savelli aux 
Frari, n'a pas regu |'attention qu'elle 
mérite. Cette statue, en bois recouvert 
de gesso et peinte, est cependant une 
ceuvre d'art de grande importance. Dans 
cet article aux arguments trés serrés, 
M. Valentiner prouve qu'un seul artiste, 
qui n'est autre que Jacopo della Quercia, 
était capable d’exécuter a cette Epoque 
(1406) une ceuvre de telle beauté et de 
telle importance. 


SILHOUETTES ET TROMPE-L’OEIL 
DECOUPES 


par Jacques Wilhelm 


Il existe en anglais peu d’articles sur 
le sujet. Le plus important, bien illustré, 
est sans doute la longue note sur les 
Dummy-Board Figures dans le Diction- 
ary of English Furniture, de Macquoid 
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et Edwards. M. Jacques Wilhelm étudie 
ici certaines de ces charmantes figures, 
dont le réle — décoratif ou utilitaire ?— 
est assez mal défini. 


QUELQUES DESSINS DE GUARDI 
INEDITS 


par J. Byam Shaw 


Il y a quelque temps, M. J. Byam Shaw 
a publié en anglais un excellent ouvrage 
sur Les Dessins de Francesco Guardi. 
Dans ce présent article il offre certaines 
additions 4 la liste qu’il a dressée de ces 
dessins. Plusieurs se trouvent dans la 
collection du comte Antoine Seilern, a 
Londres, alors qu'un autre, au musée du 
Louvre, Une dame 4 sa toilette, long- 
temps attribué 4 Domenico Tiepolo, est 
rendu a Francesco Guardi. 


DEUX DESSINS D’AUGUSTIN 
CARRACHE 


par Winslow Ames 


M. Ames étudie ici un dessin du musée 
de Besangon attribué au Titien. En le 
comparant a un dessin du musée Bonnat 
a Bayonne, donné 4 Augustin Carrache 





par Wittkower dans son étudie récente 
sur les Carrache de Windsor, l’auteur 
prouve que le dessin de Besangon est en 
fait |’ceuvre du peintre bolonais. 


DEUX DESSINS ATTRIBUES 
A PASSIGNANO 


par Heinrich Schwarz 


M. Schwarz étudie ici un dessin du 
musée de Providence, Rhode Island, qui 
représente le couronnement de Cosme de 
Médicis par Pie V dans la chapelle 
Sixtine (1570). Une version de moindres 
dimensions se trouve a |’Albertina, ot 
elle est attribuée 4 Domenico Cresti, dit 
Passignano. Il est évident que, malgré 
un certain nombre de différences, le 
dessin de Providence est de la méme 
main. L’auteur suggére que peut-étre ces 
deux dessins ont servi d'études prélimi- 
naires pour un carton de tapisserie ou 
une gravure, jusqu’ici restés inconnus. 


CERTAINS PORTRAITS DE 
HOW-QUA PAR CHINNERY 


par Albert Ten Eyck Gardner 


Dans cet essai M. Gardner étudie 
certains aspects des rapports commer- 
ciaux et artistiques des Etats-Unis et de 
la Chine au début du XIXéme siécle, 
rappelant a ce sujet que New-York, et 
non pas Boston (comme on le croit 
d’habitude) fut le port d’entrée princi- 
pal pour le commerce avec la Chine. 
Dans la partie principale de l'article, 
l’auteur étudie certaines ceuvres du pein- 
tre anglais George Chinnery, en particu- 
lier des portraits du grand marchand 
Chinois How-qua (ou Hou-qua) d’ail- 
leurs souvent copiés au début du 
XIXéme siécle par des artistes chinois 
de Canton. 


UN CHEF-D’CEUVRE DE 
L’EBENISTERIE AMERICAINE 


par Joseph Downs 


Le musée de Philadelphie a récem- 
ment acquis une table en acajou avec un 
dessus de marbre, qui par sa taille et 
sa complexité peut étre considérée 
comme un chef-d’ceuvre de l'art décora- 
tif américain au milieu du XVIIléme 
siécle. Elle provient d'un hdpital de 
Philadelphie, qui fut fondé en 1756. 


UNE AQUARELLE DE CARLE 
VERNET 


par Paul L. Grigaut 


Le musée de Detroit a acquis récem- 
ment en Angleterre une des premiéres 
ceuvres connues de Carle Vernet. Datée 
de 1778 elle représente un des coureurs 
du comte d’Artois, Blondin. Cette aqua- 
relle de jeunesse fut dédiée par Carle a 
“son ami Merle,” qui est sans doute le 
comte de Merle, un grand ami de Joseph 
Vernet quand celui-ci était 4 Rome. 


UN VITRAIL STRASBOURGEOIS 
GOTHIQUE A KANSAS CITY 


par Hans Wentzel 


Le musée William Rockhill Nelson 
a Kansas City a en sa possession un 
vitrail important représentant un che- 
valier A genoux, évidemment un membre 
de la famille von Ramstein de Stras- 
bourg d’aprés les armes qui ornent ce 
vitrail. L’auteur par une comparaison 
avec des ceuvres connues du peintre- 
verrier Peter Hemmel d’Andlau (env. 
1420-1515 ?), démontre que le vitrail de 
Kansas City fut exécuté par cet artiste 
vers 1470 et que le donateur est Anton 
von Ramstein. 
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THE BALLET REHEARSAL” BY EDGAR DEGAS 


Yale Art Gallery 


1954 


in the University 


March 


Ellen Gutsche 
Balleti 


Those who knew Degas’ Ballet Rehearsal in the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery in Washington will be pleased to see it 
again. Mr. Duncan Phillips generously gave the picture to 
the Yale Art Gallery on the occasion of Yale’s 250th anni 
versary and the laying of the cornerstone of the new wing 
of the Art Gallery and Design Center 

Of the series of pictures in which Degas executed several 
versions of the same subject, none was as richly and con 
tinuously explored as the theme of the ballet dancers. Degas 
restudied and varied his dancers, and 


constantly renewed 
and 


than 
movement first made within this group were assimilated into 
his other subjects. Although other themes were temporarily 
put aside or abandoned, Degas painted his dancers tor over 


more once experiments in color, composition 


thirty years 

He began to develop the theme in the early seventies, first 
recording the dancers on the stage from different parts of 
the theater, the wings, the pit and from a box above the 
orchestra. He saw them most intimately and sympathetically, 
however, when they were in repose, unself-conscious and 
unobserved by anyone but himself 

Degas rarely dated his pictures and those of his dancers 
are scarcely dated at all. The subject of the dancers in repose 
the rendering of the forms, and the composition clearly make 
The Ballet Rehearsal a late work. Its date has been generally 


accepted as around 1891. Numerous sketches and studies 
exist, making it possible to place the picture, if not in its 
exact year, in its more important artistic sequence Groups 
of figures resting momentarily on a bench, and dancers prac 
ticing at the bar in automatic mechanical movements often 
appear around this time in paintings and in sketches seen 
from different angles in a similar room, The Yale picture, 
however, is even more closely related to several other paint 
ings in which the arrangement of the figures varies only 
slightly on a corresponding format of identical size. The 
earliest, dated 1885 by Lemoisne, is in the Courtauld Colle 
tion in London; another variation, dated approximately 
three years later from the Widener Collection in the National 
Gallery in Washington is, in contrast to the London picture 
painted in a looser, sketchier manner 

In a sense The Ballet Rehearsal is a synthesis of the two, 
a compromise between the precision of the one and the free 
dom of the other. But comparison also reveals how littl 
Degas left to accident, even in such a deceptively casual 
composition. The figures on the bench in the Yale picture 
are borrowed neither wholly from one version nor the other 
but are combined from both. A fourth figure, leaning on 
one knee, is added and the group is reorganized for the third 
time. A striking difference among the three is the pole wh'ch 
separates the resting from the practicing dancers and y« 
unites the spatially and psychologically divided areas of the 
room. Examination of the surface also reveals the precision 
with which Degas related his forms to one another. Heavily 
repainted areas manifest numerous changes Degas made 
while painting; the double arms and legs of the dancers 
reveal a search for the exact moment to record 

The over-all blue tonality of suggesting the light of late 
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afternoon sets the mood of repose. Nowhere ts Degas more 
an Impressionist, sensitive to the transitory movement ot 
light entering and circulating within the room. He applies 
his paint broadly in one area, in another more thickly and 
in shorter strokes of color so that the surface vibrates where 
light falls. The blue walls of the room reflect color which 
permeates the floor, the skin of the dancers, and their white 
ballet dresses. Spots of isolated color such as the red hair 
of the dancer on the bench, the mosaic colors of the fan, and 
the blue sash, seem to have been placed where they are to 
enliven the surface of the picture rather than to reproduce 
the colors which existed in reality 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN” BY RUBENS 


ent by Dr. Walter Hal, De Young 
Museum 


Memorial 


Quoted from a state 


An outstanding portrait by Rubens has recently been 
acquired by the De Young Museum through the gift of 
Roscoe and Margaret Oakes 

The importance of Rubens as one of the greatest artists 
of all times hardly needs stressing. The many works of his 
left behind, reveal him as a painter of boundless imagina 
tion and of inimitable skill, whose personality and _ styl 
completely dominated the entire arts of his native country, 
Flanders. Indeed, hardly any other painter has ever exerted 
a more profound influence on subsequent developments than 


has Rubens, an influence which still can be felt today 


There are two helds of painting where the artist rarely 
allowed any assistants to participate: in his landscapes, 
which were done chiefly during the last years of his life, 
and in his portraits. As to portraiture, one should be in 
clined to expect Rubens’ obvious talent for great figural com 
position of holy and mythological subjects, demanding morc 
or less idealized types, would make him not particularly 
fitted for the painstaking task of “face painting (as Gains 
borough called the tiresome but constantly required routine 
of his portraiture) 

It seems, indeed, that Rubens was not very much interested 
in “face painting.” At least, considering his contacts, through 
his diplomatic activities, with most of the great of Europe 
of his time it is surprising how few of them he portrayed 
He rather left this task to others, like Frans Pourbus, who 
assiduously painted royalty with all the trimmings and ac 
coutrements of their high state. Whenever Rubens painted 
portraits he needed to be inspired by the character of the 
sitter, by his love or admiration for him. Hence, most of 
the rare portraits he did are of relatives or friends, now 
mostly unknown even by name, scholars, artists, and such 
But then, in these works, done not for gain but through 
affection, he could afford to be really himself. Not a brush 
stroke was entrusted to any helper. And there is always 
Rubens’ own nobility of spirit that shines through 

Who is the sitter of our portrait? A scholar, an Antwerp 
magistrate, a cultured merchant? The was hidden 
for years in a French private collection and we may never 


pr ture 


know who the sitter actually was. What we see is a gentle 
man seated with unpretentious ease; a face, homely but with 
wisdom of advancing age; carnest eyes gazing calmly at us 


strong and yet gentle hands; hands drawn and modeled 
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Attic black-figured neck-amphora, middle V1 century B.A 
(H. 1738”) 
New York, The Metro pe litan Museum of Art 


German, NIIl Century, Aguamantl (bronze, H. 124"; L. 
The Toledo Museum of Art 





with utter perfection; and all flesh parts done with the 
inimitable, pearly luminosity. of coloring which made the 
Italian painter, Guido Reni, exclaim before such a picture 
Does this man mix blood into his paint? 


A GIFT OF ARMS AND ARMOR FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARSI 


Detroit Institute 
1953-54 


Robinson in The 


XXXII, No. 1 


Francais W 
V olum«e 


an article by 


ot Aris Ball tye. 


From 


The Hearst Foundation recently presented to the City of 
Detroit for preservation in the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
ten suits of fifteenth and sixteenth century armor and twenty 
five other pieces of armor and arms dating between the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, all from the collection 
of the late William Randolph Hearst 

The earliest suit in the Hearst Collection is a Gothi 
harness, complete from sallet to sollerets, from head to 
foot, long famous as the pride of the Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen armory. The principal plates bear the marks 
of Lorenz Colman, appropriately called Helmschmied, of 
Augsburg, armorer to the Emperor Maximilian in the years 
around 1500. This su:t, with its typical Gothic lines, dates 
about 1480. Also Gothic in line is the heavy half-suit in the 
style created in Nuremberg for the jousting match known 
as the Deutsches Stechen, with its magnificent late fifteenth 
century vamplate or lance-shield 

Two full suits of polished steel, or “white armor,”’ the 
one bearing the marks of Augsburg and of Anton Peffen 
hauser, and the other attributed to the Peffenhauser work 


shop, show the elegance and functionalism of the armor 
made in the mid-sixteenth century for jousting which served 
as entertainment and athletic training in a period when mili 
tary success was still determined not by superiority of tech 
nical equipment but by manpower 

Contrasting with the plain-surfaced austerity of these suits 
are four half-suits of enriched armor of the middle decades 
of the sixteenth century (about 1550-1580). Two Italian 
half-armors (including one of small size for a court page) 
and one each from Augsburg and Nuremberg show the 
varied techniques employed by the early master armorers to 
different effects on the 
wrought stecl plates 


achieve decorative surfaces of the 


etching, filing, embossing, blucing 
russeting, and gilding 

Two of the most important of the harnesses have asso 
ciations with Saxony. One is a massive suit of polished steel 
armor with heavy helmet, thick reinforcing plates and large 
defences on the left arm. This type was pertected about 1590 
in the court of the Electors of Saxony for the game of tilt 
which comes from the His 
such 


ing. The suit illustrated here, 
torical Museum in Dresden, ts one of thirty or forty 
suits made for the Court of Elector Christian I of Saxony 
(1560-1591), perhaps in the workshop of the court armorer 
Wolf von Speyer of Annaberg 

The other Saxon suit from the Historical 
Museum in Dresden. It is one of twelve half-suits for foot 
combat frem the workshop of Anton Peffenhauser, commis 
sioned for the Elector Christian I by his consort for presenta 
tion to her husband on Christmas day in 1591 

Among the other objects included in the Hearst gitt are 
three helmets, including an Italian armet 4 rondelle of about 
1476-1480, a rarely surviving type that critics of armor re 


comes also 
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gard as the most beautiful of all European headpieces. There 
are several parts of armor, notably a rare fifteenth century 
Gothic chanfron or protection for a horse's head. There is 
a group of swords of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies, with various types of decoration on different forms 
of hilt. There are three daggers and a mace. Finally, there 
German, Austrian, and French firearms (guns 
pistols) of the sixteenth century, noteworthy for the orna 
mentation of the wooden stocks with inlaid engraved stag 


are and 


horn, and of the steel locks and barrels with chasing, etching 
gilding and damascening 


A PANATHENAIC AMPHORA 


trich von Bothmer in The Metropolitan 


Art Bulletin, October, 19° 


article by Di 
Museum of 


From 


an 


Early this year the Meiropolitan Museum acquired at an 
auction sale in Basel an Attic black-figured amphora of the 
mid-sixth century B.C. The amphora has been attributed by 
Sir John Beazley to the Princeton Painter, an artist not 
hitherto represented in the Museum's collection of vases 
One side of it shows in its panel a male figure seated with 
a scepter, flanked by two figures on cither side; on the other 
side is an illustration of the great Panathenaic festival. This 
festival was held at Athens on the birthday of the goddess 
Athena, which was celebrated on the twenty-eighth day of 
the first month Athenian calendar. It 
two parts, the religious ceremonies and the competitions 
a sketch 


rather tt 


in the consisted of 

The amphora illustrated here does not give us 
of any one episode of the Panathenaic festival 
highlights several of its aspects To begin with, in its shay ( 


and syntax of decoration it resembles those amphorae which 
when inscribed with the official notation—one of the prizes 
from Athens—are called Panathenaic prize amphorae. Then 
there is in the center of one panel the goddess Athena, in 
armor and brandishing her spear, with a tripod emblazoned 
on the shield, or perhaps one should say the statue of 
Athena Polias, which recurs, in the same pose, though with 
variations in armor and drapery, throughout four centuries 
ot Panathenaic vases 

Behind Athena a girl approaches, carrying a fillet in het 
hand and balancing on her head the heavy woolen peplos, 
neatly folded, perhaps, over a board to act as stiffening 
The moment is the one just before the presentation of the 
peplos, as know it from the Parthenon frieze. To the 
left of Athena is her altar, with the fire kindled the night 
The altar is of an 


we 


before at the conclusion of the torch racé 
early type, with a ledge on the right to act as a windbreak 
In front of it, facing the goddess, ts a flute-player in the rich 
costume a performing artist: long white chiton (now 
faded) with a red mantle over it. Only one flute player is 
shown, and there is no singer. Nor do we get the judges 
as they appear on other representations of musical competi 
tions. Yet to the ancient artist and his clientele the meaning 
of the picture must have been quite clear: the shape of th 


ot 


vase is Panathenaic, the goddess in the center is the statue of 
Athena Polias, the altar ablaze is the altar on the Acropolis, 
the girl carrying the peplos stands for the great procession 
and the flute player recalls one of the many competitions that 
embellished the festival. The amphora cannot be counted 
among the prize vases, as it lacks the ofhcial notation and 
does not fully conform to the rather exaggerated proportions 
of a true Panathenaic amphora, the neck being less pinched 
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and the foot being somewhat too big Yet its Panathenai 
pr ture tells us with singular directness of the festival, com 
plete with goddess, altar, procession and contest 

The 


less readily identified. In the center a bearded man with a 


scene on the other side of the Museum's vase can be 


fillet in his hair and a scepter terminating in a swan’s head 
sits on a folding stool. He is saluted by a man in a short 
with a shawl-like mantle over his left shoulder who 
carries a spear in his right hand. They are flanked by two 
women who plainly show their concern; another man on 
bearing 
of the seated man suppest a person of some importance 
While there ts little doubt that the seated man should be 
Zeus, the winged women are a puzzle— Nike and Iris, two 
Nikai, or because of their gestures, the Eileithyiai, the god 
dess of childbirth? A clue ts perhaps furnished by the other 
side of our vase (the two sides of an amphora are at times 
related). If it depicts the festival of Athena's birthday, is it 
too farfeiched to interpret the scene on the reverse as the 


tun 


the extreme left concludes the scene. Scepter and 


miraculous birth of the goddess from the head of Zeus? 
The women then be the Eileithyiat, and the 
man in front of the seated figure could well be the god 


two would 


He phaistos, whose surgery put an end to the labor of Zeus 
Ihe moment would be the one before the birth, the arrival 
of He phaistos 


A GOTHIC AQUAMANILI 
IN THE TOLEDO MUSEUM 
By Witttam HuTTon 


Ihe lion was one of those fabulous and exotic animals 


in whose guise the medieval imagination chose to present 


certain utensils which served an ecclesiastical or secular pur 
pose. Perhaps the best known type of these objects is the 
aquamanile, used for the ceremonial washing of hands be 
fore Mass or One of 
ewers in the form of a lion has recently been added to the 
collection of the Toledo Museum of Art. The curved and 
tufted tail is attached to the body of a small dragon to form 
a handle, but the shape and weight of this vessel when filled 
would have made for awkward pouring. The difhculty was 
overcome by drawing off the water through a faucet, now 
missing, placed in the chest. The aquamanile was filled 
through a small, square opening covered with a hinged flap 
at the top of the head 

Dr. Erich Meyer attributed this piece to the region of 
Hildesheim in Upper Saxony. Since the early eleventh cen 
tury when the great Bishop Bernward had brought together 
craftsmen from all Europe to carry out his commissions, this 
district of Germany was an important center of bronze cast 


at table in noble households these 


ing. The lion aquamaniles were a locai specialty from the 
time these vessels first appear in the twelfth century, and a 
large number survived in church treasuries, though whether 
they were all made for ritual use is open to question. Our 
piece probably dates from the first half of the thirteenth 
century; a specifically Gothic motif is the flame-like tufting 
of the tail. The beautifully modeled head, crisply chiseled 
mane and tense ferocity of the body convey the energy and 
strength of a beast which may have seemed little stranger 
than the dragon on its back. It was formerly in the collec 
tions of the Valmarana family, Vicenza and Dr. von Frey, 
Vienna 
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AN EGYPTIAN FRAMED FALSE-DOOR 


in article in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts Bulletin, March 
1953 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts ts happy to be able to 
announce the recent acquisition through the Lillian Zenobia 
lurnblad Fund of a firie Egyptian sculptured relief of the 
late Old Kingdom. The work ts a framed false-door stela or 
éa-door belonging to the lector-Priest Akhty-ir-n, and comes 
from the cemetery area west of the Pyramid of Cheops, the 
Great Pyramid of Giza. It is of the kind found on the 
mastaba tombs of priests and nobles who were buried in the 
royal necropolis of the Memphite kings during Dynasties V 
and VI, approximately between 2750 and 2475 B.C. Among 
similar monuments of this period it is outstanding in the 
precision of its carving and the clarity with which it expresses 
the architectural elements of the 4a-door form. Save for the 
fractured right portion of the tablet under the framing archi 
trave it is exceptionally well preserved 

The false-door stela was a device in widespread use in 
Egyptian funerary architecture during the Old Kingdom 
Its origin can be traced to the period between Dynasties II 
and III when the exterior walls of the archaic mastaba were 
radically changed. At this time the series of deep recesses 
which indented all four sides of the early rectangular tomb 
structures were often eliminated except for two at opposite 
ends of the eastern face with the southernmost of these con 
verted into an offering chamber. It was in either the western 
wall of this offering chamber or the facade itself that the 
false door was placed. Its purpose was twofold: to serve as 
a passageway for the 4a or spirit of the deceased who was 
buried in vaults cut deep below the superstructure of the 
tomb; and as the setting for an altar where provisions, neces 
sary for the well-being of the deceased in after-life could be 
placed by survivors charged with attending him 

In the Institute's /r7 false door (J/+7 was the short name 
of the deceased) we see that the lintel at the top shows the 
seated figure of the priest facing to the right with a staff 
in his left hand and his right hand held over his lap. Before 
him, extending the full length of the lintel on two lines 
is the main text of the door, an offering formula 

Supporting the lintel and enclosing the inner niche of the 
Iri false door are the principal members of the “outer 
niche And to the right and left of these supporting the 
top lintel or architrave, are the broad surfaced embrasures 
which, together with the top lintel, constitute the frame 
The lower portions of cach of these four members arc 
decorated with standing figures of the deceased, each repre 
sentation showing him holding a staff and a wand in either 
hand. The upper portions of each are inscribed with variants 
of the typical formula of offering in the funerary cult, on 
the theme, ‘A boon which the King gives 

The Akhty-ir-n relief is a work which reflects Egyptian 
art and religious life of the time immediately succeeding 
one of the most brilliant epochs in that country's history the 
era of Cheops and his followers. Chephren and Mycerinus 
the builders of the great pyramids of Giza 
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ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, Affer the Hunt: William Harnett 
and other Amevican Still-Life Painters, 1870-1900. Ber 
keley and Los Angeles, University of California Press 
1953, 189 pp., 136 illus. $10.00 
This volume is a remarkable illustration of how hard it 

is for one generation to understand the work of another 

even though guided by the greatest enthusiasm. The revival 
of interest in American frompe-/'oe7/ still-life painting began 
with an exhibition at the Downtown Gallery in 1939, which 
established the work of William Michael Harnett as an 
enthusiasm of our generation. But although scores of pi 
tures by Harnett were discovered thereafter, and looked at 
by all the best-trained eyes of our time, the rules of seeing 
established by twentieth century painting governed our ob 
servation. These rules were: that lettering, and inscriptions 
in a picture have an exclusively decorative meaning; that 

objects in a still-life had a formal meaning (Cubist), or a 

deliberately fantastic and irrational suggestion (Surrealist) 

but no literal, or factual, significance; that any attempt to 
observe meanings, other than formal or intuitive, in what 
one sees ina picture, was an error 

It remained for an art critic who had also the training of 

a reporter to apply a simple, factual observation to Harnett's 

still-lifes: to look at the lettering as words that might have 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


meaning and the numerals as perhaps being actual dates; 
to notice the objects in a picture as things that indicate a 
painter's interests, and his studio properties; and in con 
sequence to follow a broad trail of clues, which no one else 
had observed. The result: one of the most amusing and us¢ 
ful discoveries of our time in the field of American art 

Mr. Frankenstein may murmur, ‘Elementary, my 
dear Watson,” but his feat of observation and deduction is 
prodigious 

The outcome is that the shapeless nebula, which once 
passed as William Michael Harnett, is now resolved into a 
number of individual bright stars, and a train of lesser ones 
We now have Harnett himself, precise, hard, bright, but 
capable of magic; John Frederick Peto, a gentle, unworldly 
poct of the “fantasticality of the commonplace and _ the 
pathos of the discarded’; John Haberle, whose gift is strictly 


now 


for / mi pe-t oe 
Che most interesting, artistically, are J. D. Chalfant, John I 
Francis, George W. Platt and Richard LaBarre Goodwin 
But the list is long and varied: even Mr. Frankenstein, whos« 
energy is phenomenal, and patience unlimited, has not come 


and a large number of lesser individuals 


to the end, either of the problems he has raised, the personali 
ties to be explored, the attributions to be verified. He has 
told the story of his search most entertainingly, however 
And he has put us all greatly in his debt 
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CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, Portraits and Miniatures b) 
Charles Willson Peale. American Philosophical Society 
1952. 370 pp., 452 illus. $5.00 


This catalogue raisonné is a monument of perception 
sympathy and scholarship and will immediately become onc 
of the indispensable books on American painting. Such 
works are basic for the study of American art and life and 
yet how seldom are they found! Peale was for nearly six 
decades the leading painter and the most active artistic per 
sonality in Philadelphia throughout the period when that 
city was the political and cultural center of this country. It 
was the meeting place of the Continental Congress, the 
focus of the Revolution, the city in which the Constitutional 
convention met and the first government of the United States 
was formed. It was also the first center of book publishing 
and during Peale’s lifetime the main home of scientific and 
medical development in North America. The American Phil 
osophical Socicty, founded by Franklin, would alone make 
Philadelphia a source of great historical interest 

Through the center of all this activity moved the volatile 
enthusiastic, Curious, energetic, idealistic figure of Charles 
Willson Peale. Other painters, like Pratt, or Wertmilles 
Gilbert Stuart or Robert Fulton, might come and go. Peak 
was always there, always active, always ready to paint any 
thing from a miniature to a life-sized full-length portrait 
His innumerable scientific interests, his museum, his brief 
activity as a democratic political leader, took much time and 
to some extent cut him off from painting the wealthy and 
conservative classes in his own city, who detested his poli 
tical opinions. (Peale followed Franklin and Jefferson in his 
democratic idealism.) But té counterbalance these factors 
which kept him from falling into the habits of the conven 
tional fashionable portrait were other traits working in his 
favor 

Shortly before the victory of Yorktown, a ording to Mr 
Sellers, Peale seems to have formed the conception of a gal 
lery of the famous men of the Revolutionary War. By 1784 
he had painted forty-four portraits including “all the Presi 
dents of Congress except Cyrus Grifhn and Henry Middl 
ton, the Presidents of Pennsylvania, almost all the outstanding 
Revolutionary ofhcers and diplomats, as well as the foreign 
ambassadors to the new republic.”’ Subsequently Peale began 
to develop his museum of natural history, which became the 
first serious atte mpt in America to exhibit the order of nature 
according to the best scientific knowledge then available 
The gallery of portraits remained an essential part of th 
project. The public saw in it a historical collection but to 
Peale it was an exhibition of man’s part in the order of 
nature, ‘the animal man” in addition to the animals and 
plants in the habitat cases. By 1823 there were 240 portraits 
in the collection. Many of the later portraits of savants, artists 
and scientists were by Rembrandt Peale but some of the most 
interesting were by Charles Willson Peal 

Mr. Sellers’ aim in the catalogue is to identify each sub 
ject, show the relationship between the subject and painter 
(often a point of much interest) and tell the story of the 
making of the picture. The catalogue includes 1046 numbers 
and there are 451 illustrations. And by a monument of public 
spirit the American Philosophical Society issues this paper 


bound, for $5.00 
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Litwt FiscHer, Die Karlsruher Passion und Ihr Meister 
Karlsruhe, Ve rlag G. Braun, 1952. 65 pp., 66 pls 


There are four late Gothic panel paintings with scenes of 
the Passion in the Staatliche Kunsthalle in Karlsruhe, and 
three more of the same series in other places, which have not 
yet received a satisfactory attribution, although they ar 
rather outstanding by their vigorous realism and lively color 
istic effect. The attribution to the “Hausbuch” Master. to 
whom they were originally given, did not find general ap 
proval. Buchner (Pantheon, 1927, p. 314 ff.) dated them 
about 1460, Winkler 1450-1460 (Alideutiche Tafelmalere 
Munich, 1944, 2nd ed., p. 231). There are indications that 
these panels originated in Strasbourg, a center of Upper 
Rhenish art in the fifteenth century, though few works of that 
period survived the iconoclastic outbursts of the Reforma 
tion 

Miss Lilli Fischel, an active specialist of this region, has 
now brought forward in book form a theory which she has 
discussed earlier in brief articles, concerning this, master of 
the Karlsruhe Passion, She identifies him with Hans Hirtz 
4 painter of the Konrad Witz generation who is mentioned 
in documents and was evidently one of the most reputed 
Strasbourg painters during the first half of the fifteenth cen 
tury. Miss Fischel goes still further and undertakes an ex 
tensive but highly hypothetical reconstruction of Hans Hirtz’s 
work, ascribing to him not only the Karlsruhe panels but also 
in the Dominikanerkirche 
only by a seventeenth century watercolor copy, a series of 


a fresco once and known to us 


stained glass windows in St. Wilhelm, also in Strasbourg 
and last but not least, the major part of the designs after 
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which (she assumes) the Master E. S. engraved his early 
work. Among these are the much discussed Ars Morrends 
series and such prominent prints as the Cracifixion (L. 32), 
the Visttation (L. 17), the Orginal Sim (L 1) and the 
Madonna with the Angel Pre sCNLING Roses (I 80) 
While Miss Fischel's both bold 
imaginative, it hardly succeeeds in fusing this heterogencous 
To begin with, the 


reconstruction $s and 


lot into one man’s work and career 
character of the Karlsruhe paintings is not early enough tor a 
date around 1440, as she suggests. The dating of both 
Buchner and Winkler (near 1460) is more sound. Further- 
more, the frequent comparisons of details by which Miss 
Fischel tries to link the Karlsruhe panels with all the other 
works do not carry conviction. An occasional similarity of 
facial types, grass motifs or drapery folds may well occur, yet 
the individual siyles can remain basically different. This is cer 
tainly the case when we confront the Karlsruhe panels with 
the engravings of the Master E. S. I think the author does too 
much honor to the painter of the Passion scenes in crediting 
him with the infinitely finer and more personal designs ot 
the great engraver. And on the other hand, one cannot, with 
such weak arguments, simply degrade a graphic artist of 
E. S.'s_ stature whole works shows a remarkable 


inner coherence and consistent development role 


whose 
to the 
of a mere copyist for a large part of his work 

I am afraid the vexing problems connected with the Mas 
ter E. S. have not found a solution by this hypothesis, and 
also Hans Hirtz will still remain a name without substance in 
spite of Miss Fischel’s valiant efforts to bring his work to 
light. Her handsome public ation, however, has the merit of 
focussing anew the interest on a remarkable phase in Upper 
Rhenish art, where, as often happened in Germany, the 





graphic production surpassed the contemporary painting in 
quality and refinement 
JAKOB ROSENBERG 
/ Lz Art Musenun 


PAUL COREMANS AND ASSOCIATES, L’ A gnean 
Lab WALOLN ( lEtud de 


Volume II, Antwerp, De Sikkel, 1953 


nivibutions da 


Flamand 


a detachment of the 3rd Army found 
Alt-Aussee 


art and some dynamite 


On May 8, 1945 
the Ghent Altar 


with a fabulous hoard of works of 


in the salt mines of together 
It was another of the narrow escapes of the most important 
incunabula of Flemish painting. By Halloween of the same 
Yet 


years later tt was once more taken from the church and dur 


year the altar was safely back in St. Bavon only five 
ing twelve months was kept in the basement of the Musé« 
du ¢ inquantenaire in Brussels. The reason, as stated in the 
introduction of the present book: L'Agnean Mystique était 
Wi lad 


I ith PaIOWe CONTVAL Ae MUSE i de Bel Gite 


It was in need of medical care and it rece ived it in the 


This book is primarily a report by the scientists who col 
laborated in the examination and the treatment of the altar 
Since Dr Laboratoire 
aware of the unique role played in Flemish art by the 
Eyckian painting, and of the many unsolved problems which 


Coremans, the director of the was 


it presents, he used the time at his disposal to see whether the 
laboratory could make some contributions toward the solu 
tion of these problems. Thus, the book was written, and 


wants to be judged on two levels. It presents a vast amount 
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of factual data gained by a painstaking appli ation of all the 
modern methods of optical and chemical investigation. The 
authors go, however trouble to interpret 
these findings in the light of historical evidence and with a 


to cons deral le 


view towards the controversial issues raised by historians of 
art. Some ot the observations which were made wer indeed 
unrelated to the emergency which had prompt d the removal 
of the altar from Ghent: they were made tn order to test cet 
tain theories | ronounced by the critics 

On both counts the authors themselves claim only a limited 
success. They plead lack of time but the ri ider is more than 
once conscious of the limitations which are imposed upon 
the scientist wherever private ownership has the right to in 
terfere with his work. Thus, it 1s reyrettabl that the altar was 
returned without having been put into what we would con 
sider the best possibl: condition. To be sure, the panels wer 
properly my regnated urpe nt re pairs were performed and Al 
few sections were cleaned (by M. Philippot) with brilliant 
still considerable areas with disturb 


SUCCESS Yet there are 


ing repaints (for instanc the Lamb which now has four 


ears). The patient is out of immediate danger but he ought 
to go back once mor 


into the pink of condition. If that ts ever don 


and for a long time to be put 
a ncw bool 
will have to supersede the present one 

On the al level there are 
tions, a few of which ought to be quoted Despite the pres 


histor some valuable observa 
ence, in a few isolated S| ots, of an aqueous binding substance 
(tempera) the Eyckian technique is definitely oil painting 
medium 1s still un 


Lan h had 


conven 


even though the xact nature of the 


The that the Adoratior f the 
originally a 
triptych is Calcporn illy denied Ne Ww light 1s 


known theory 


raised center and formed part ola 


tional thrown 





upon the restoration, in 1550, by Scorel and Blondeel, which 
had been necessary an earlier and ill-handled 
cleaning. A considerable portion of the background of the 
Adoration of the Lamb 
Utrecht, belongs to this restoration, the importance of which 
was first stressed by the amazing Sulpiz Boisserée. Besides 
studying such later additions, made during the seven or eight 
to our knowl 


because of 


including the famous tower of 


recorded restorations, the authors contribute 
edge of the genesis of the original. They found evidence of 
i number of changes made during the execution. The traces 
of Southern vegetation seem to belong to a late phase and 
the authors are inclined to explain them with a reference to 
Jan van Eyck’s return in 1429 from the Iberian peninsula 
One of the most puzzling discoveries was made on the four 
panels of the Annunciation where infra-red photos reveal 
as part of the original plan a series of framing arches similar 
to those of the four lower panels. This observation is a 
challenge to the theory that the altar was assembled from 
panels originally destined for different uses 

The authors treat the problems of the famous inscription 
the “quatrain,” very gingerly. They are disturbed by the fact 
that it is found above a layer of silver foil which normally 
would be considered as an indication of post-Eyckian origin 
They do not feel, however, that they have enough data to 
exclude the originality. It should be pointed out that else 
where they deal confidently with the date of 1432 as that 
of the completion of the work, although the date rests solely 
on the genuiness of the 

The central chapters are framed by a history of previous 


quatrain 


treatments, as far as they have been recorded and by a botani 
cal identification of the thirty-two. different plants and 
flowers that can be distinguished in the painting. Diagrams 
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in the text and many fine reproductions on seventy-two plates 
enhance immeasurably the value of the book 

It is interesting to see that in a book of the most exacting 
scientific detachment, value-judgments of the more sub 
jective kind appear in more than one context. They start with 
pronouncements about the general condition of the paint 
film which is said to be either good (bon état général) or 
rather bad (assez manvais) if not very bad (frés manvais) 
For the interpretation of certain technical findings, the 
pictorial quality” is not infrequently taken into considera 
tion, even though there is clearly no standard by which this 
pictorial quality can be measured except the “feeling” of 
the experienced observer. I found most interesting M. Philip 
pot’s statement that the nature and the extent of the treat 
ment was determined to a considerable degree by an aesthetic 
conception of the original harmony, a conception which was 
orte d'intuition which “penetrated the veil 

(provided it was not, as I think it was, 


formed by wre 
of later repaints 
conditioned by the restorers acquaintance with other works 
of this school) 

Far from condemning such statements I find in them wel 
come evidence that in the study of works of art scientific 
data, though invaluable, cannot be relied upon alone. Dr 
Coremans and the distinguished members of his team plead 
for the recognition of the importance of scientif« study It 
seems to me that in doing so they are running in open doors 
What needs stressing today are the limitations of the scienti 
fic method of which this book, just because it ison such a high 
level, gives a most ¢ loguent proof 


Jutius S. HELD 
Barnard Colle ge 





BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR., The Art and Architecture of 
India. Baltimore, The Pelican History of Art, Penguin 
Books, 1953. 289 pp., 190 pls. $8.50 


Benjamin Rowland’s exhaustive study of the art and archi 
tecture of India and her neighboring countries is by far the 
most important and comprehensive publication on this sub 
ject since the late Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy's Histor) 
Indian and Indonesian Art (1927). The present work ts 
in the author's own words, the result of more than twenty 
years of research in the field of Oriental art, and two visits 
to India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and the Indian countries 
Dr. Rowland presents a very clear and lucid account of the 
development of Indian art and architecture from the proto 
historic Valley illustrated by the first 
manifestations of Indian 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, to the 
florescence of Mahayana Buddhism in Java which resulted 
in the building of the Barabudur. The author emphasizes the 
essentially traditional character and continuity of Indian art 
closely dependent first upon the beliefs inspired by Dravidian 
nature-spirits and Indo-Aryan deities, but subsequently under 
the influence of Buddhism and Hinduism. Following a very 
thorough interpretation of Indian architecture, sculpture and 
painting in the ‘Early Classic Periods’ (Maurya, Sunga, and 
Early Andhra Periods), the author embarks upon the com 
plex problem of Kushan art 

Art under the Kushan rulers, flourishing under the 
patronage of Emperor Kanishka and his successors, is divided 
into two chapters; one dealing with the Late Antique school 
of the Gandhara region, the other devoted to the very dif 
contemporary phase of Kushan art, flourishing 


/ 


Indus civilization, 


architecture and sculpture at 


ultimate and final 


ferent, yet 
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at the southern capital of Mathura, the modern Muttra. The 
Mathura school, essentially an outgrowth of native Indian 
elements, is an important link in the unbroken continuity 
of Indian art and, as Dr. Rowland points out, contrasts with 
the foreign elements of the Gandhara style, produced by 
foreign artisans and Indians trained under Near Eastern 
supervision. Dr. Rowland credits the Gandhara school with 
the much disputed origin of the Buddha image, and thi 
probable introduction of the Bodhisattva type (p. 82), but 
iscribes to the Mathura school the development of the first 
truly Indian and mature language of form (p. 100) It is 
subsequently shown how the iconographic contribution of 
the Gandhara school and the stylistic elements of Mathura 
art combined to produce the magnificent florescence of the 
Gupta period. Dr. Rowland’s account ultimately brings us 
to the great Hindu Renaissance manifesting itself in archi 
tecture, sculpture and painting which flourished under the 
patronage of the various Hindu dynasties as they succeeded 
one another during this last great period of Indian art 

Dr. Rowland would abandon the ambiguous and mislead 
ing term “Medicval,’ commonly applied to the periods of 
art which followed the fall of the Gupta Empire, proposing 
Period of the Hindu Dynasties” in describ 
The selection of this new 


instead the title 
ing this last phase of Indian art 
title fortunate to this reviewer 
hoped that it will be more widely used in the future 

The development of the art of the Hindu Dynasties ts 
described in considerable detail, with the emphasis upon the 
Numerous, 


seems most and it is to be 


magnificent monuments of Hindu architecture 
carefully drawn ground plans of the Hindu temples supple 
ment the illustrations. The ~-hapter devoted to the develop 
ment ef South Indian bronzes ts of necessity brief, but the 
reviewer notes with great satisfaction that three of the finest 
examples of South Indian bronze art in this country are 
included among the illustrations: the beautiful ecstatic figure 
of a Siva saint (Sundaramurtiswami), and the famous image 
of Kali, the “Black One,” both in Kansas City (Pls. 126, 
127A), and the magnificent Parvati in the Freer Gallery, sen 
suous and voluptuous in the true tradition of South Indian 
metal images (PI. 127B). The closing chapters of the book 
deal rather extensively with Indian art in Ceylon and south 
east Asia, terminating in an analysis and interpretation of the 
complex symbolism of the Barabudur, the greatest of all 
architectural monuments in this region 

Dr. Rowland’s book on the art and architecture 
forms part of the new Pelican History of Art, the 
volumes of which were published this year. It is a significant 
study of Indian art 


of India 
first 


and a most valuable contribution to the 
and iconography, indispensable for the scholar and student 
of the subject but written with such simple clarity as to be 
equally interesting to the casual reader. The sup rb illustra 
tions have been selected with great care and are supplemented 
by a large number of very helpful architectural plans, dia 
xramMs, and drawings distributed throughout the text. The 
value and usefulness of the book are greatly enhanced by the 
addition of a chronological table of dynasties and periods 
a chart explaining the pronunciation of Indian words, a map 
of India and ne ighboring countries, glossary, and very com 
plete bibliography. Dr. Rewland’s book fulfills in every 
respect the highest standards of scholarship and adds a valu 
able chapter to our knowledge and unde rstanding ol Indian 


art 
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